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EEPORTED BY MR. CHILTON. 



In the Senate of the United States, 

March 23, 1916. 

Resolved, That the manuscripts submitted by the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Newlands) on March 4 and 
14, 1916, entitled "Proposed Central Heating, Lighting, and Power Plant," be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations. 

Attest : 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 



REPORTED FROM THE COMMITTEE ON PRINTING BY MR. CHILTON, 



In the Senate of the United States, 

April 19, 1916. 
Resolved, That the article entitled " The Treatment of Water Fronts," by the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Newlands) , which was printed in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects for April, 1916, be in- 
cluded in Senate Document No. 362, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, with accompanying illustrations. 
Attest: 

James M. Baker, Secretary. 
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PART I. 

An Appeal to the Enlightened Sentiment of the People of the United States 

for the Safeguarding of the Future Development of 

the Capital of the Nation. 



"Ars longa — vita irevis." 



"AU these considerations make one feel how great are the opportunities here 
offered to you for the further adornment and heautification of this city. Nature 
has done so much, and you have, yourselves, already done so much that you are 
called upon to do more. You have such a chance offered to you here for building 
up a superh capital that it would he almost an act of ingratitude to Providence 
and to history and to the men who planted this city here if you did not use the 
advantages that you here enjoy." BR YOE 



ISSUED BY 



The American Institute of Architects, The Octagon, Washington, D. C; the American Civic Association, 
Washington, D. C; the American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C; the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, Neio York, N. Y.; the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, New York, 
N. Y.; the American Society of Landscape Architects, Rochester, N. Y.; the Committee of One Hundred, 
Washington, D. C; the National Academy of Design, New York, N. Y.; the National Sculpture Society, 
New York, N. Y. 



Owing to the public-spirited cooperation of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, whose headquarters are in Washington, D. C, 
we are enabled to use its very wonderful colored panorama of 
Washington. This beautiful visualization of the entire situa- 
tion appeared originally in the March (1915) number of the 
National Geographic Magazine in connection with an article 
on the Capital City by former President Taft, and it is also 
made a part of the book just issued by the Society combining 
the articles by Mr. Taft and Viscount Bryce in permanent 
form. Acknowledgment of so rare a courtesy is a pleasure. 



FOREWORD. 



Eepresentatiyes of the societies which join the 
American Institute of Architects in issuing this ap- 
peal are personally familiar with the relationship 
of the environments of the site under discussion and, 
what is more important, are familiar with the plans 
and possibilities for the future development of Wash- 
ington. They unhesitatingly indorse the platform on 
which this campaign for the safeguarding of the fu- 
ture development of our Capital City is being con- 
ducted and join with us in this appeal to awaken and 
bring into action the enlightened sentiment of the 
people of the United StatesL 

Members of Congress feel aggrieved that the pro- 
test against the construction of the central heating, 
lighting, and power plant has been delayed until after 
the contract was let. While the facts as set forth 
prove that up to the moment when the protests were 
made the afiiliated bodies were unaware of this men- 
ace to the ultimate Washington, we are all of us 
broadminded enough to accept our share of the re- 
sponsibility for failing to learn before that these 
plans have been under consideration for some three 
years. 

We must be fair in this as well as in our apprecia- 
tion that defenders of the side are sincere in their con- 
tentions; for all questions have two sides. 

Our motives have been attacked and our judgment 
has been questioned. Let us prove the purity of the 
one and the soundness of the other by avoiding per- 
sonal issues and relying for argument on facts alone. 

The Treasury Department has carried out the in- 
structions of Congress in preparing plans for this site, 
and Congress should be broadminded enough to re- 
consider its previous action in the light of the objec- 
tions of qualified experts — and this is all we do ask: 
Reconsideration. 

Whether the power house shall be built upon this 
site is the sole issue between the two sides, but with 
it is linked not only the fate of the advisory or expert 
authority of the Fine Arts Commission, but even the 
fate of its very existence, while more far-reaching 
still is the question as to the future of the plan for 
our "ultimate Washington." Is it to share the fate 
of L'Enfant's plan, so long lost to sight, which our 
years of superhuman effort reinstated as the funda- 
mental and underlying authority? 

Note carefully what our valiant friends, the engi- 
neers, say about the proposed site from the economic 
as well as the esthetic standpoint — consider the force- 
fulness of the protests of the entire architectural pro- 
fession, of the landscape men, of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, and civic bodies throughout the en- 
tire United States, and you will feel no surprise when 
a little later you will note the responding wave of pro- 
test of public opinion evidencing its profound belief 
that the judgment of the Fine Arts Commission should 
be heeded, since the very purpose of the commission is 
to safeguard the public's interest in its Capital City, 



To those of us representing the societies issuing this 
appeal, who have felt impelled to ask this reconsidera- 
tion, it is especially gratifying to realize that the 
champion of our cause in the Senate — the Hon. Francis 
G. Newlands — and the distinguished body of engi- 
neers whose views so effectively reenforce our every 
argument, all stand together in the belief that this is 
an enduring issue. 

We have lost the first skirmish because the issue was 
clouded by its necessary inclusion in the urgent de- 
ficiency bill, which had to be put through — but 
whether we succeed in converting our lawmakers dur- 
ing the earlier, stages of the struggle, or have to wait 
until the actual plant conveys the full horror of the 
picture we are now trying to visualize for those who 
can not read the sign " Stop, look, and listen," our 
efforts shall be unremitting. 

The present status of the struggle is briefly as fol- 
lows: The amendment, calling for a reconsideration 
of the project, having been lost, there yet remains to 
be called upon the calendar Senator Newlands's Sen- 
ate joint resolution 92, covering similar groimd. This 
resolution was referred to the Senate Committee on 
the Library, the committee having jurisdiction in the 
arts, and has brought forth a mass of most valuable 
testimony from both sides at the hearings held by 
this committee. We have reason to believe that many 
Senators who could not bring themselves to jeopardize 
the fate of an appropriation bill by supporting the 
amendment will gladly vote in favor of the resolution. 
We can not but feel that personal pride on the part 
of the legislative body which selected the site, and the 
executive department which designed the plant, has 
replaced complete conviction as the motive force which 
we must overcome, and this is unfortunate, for we 
believe the pictures herewith presented would alone 
convert open-minded men not before aware of the 
magnitude of the impending danger. 

Public sentiment will prove the greatest factor in 
making visible the handwriting on the wall, and we 
therefore urge you, after a careful study of the facts 
we herewith present, to write or wire, or ioth, to the 
President of the United States, your two Senators, 
and the Representative from your district that you 
vigorously protest against proceeding with construc- 
tion of the power plant on a site to which experts in 
all (qualified callings have taken exception. Even if in 
the interim the resolution should be defeated, do not 
cease activities which eventually must win. 

Do not postpone this action, nor consider that your 
cooperation will not count. It will, when exercised in 
the light of knowledge of the situation; and we who 
are giving our disinterested service iii your behalf 
have the right to ask that you support us in a crisis 
which involves the future of your Washington. 

The American Institute of Architects, 
John Lawrence Matjran, President. 

February 28, 1916. 



HISTORY. 



THE PARK COMMISSIOBT. 

Under a resolution of the United States Senate, 
adopted March 8, 1901, the Committee on the District 
of Columbia was directed to consider and report to 
the Senate plans for the development and improve- 
ment of the entire park system of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The desirability of a comprehensive plan for 
the development of the District of Columbia had long 
been felt by Congress. Questions had arisen as to the 
location of public buildings, of preserving space for 
parks, of connecting and developing existing parks by 
attractive drives, and of provi(Mng for the recreation 
and health of a constantly growing population; and, 
in the absence of a well-considered plan, the solution 
of these grave problems had either been postponed or 
else had resulted in compromises that have marred 
the beauty and dignity of the National Capital. In 
accordance with its instructions, the Senate commit- 
tee appointed an expert, commission consisting of 
Daniel H. Burnham, architect, of Chicago; Charles 
FoUen McKim, architect, of New York ; Augustus St. 
Gaudens, sculptor, of New York; and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, jr., landscape architect,, of Brookline, Mass., 
to act with them in the preparation of plans. The 
commission was in practically continuous session 
for a period of 10 months, during which it visited 
most of the important cities of Europe, and on Jan- 
uary 15, 1902, Senator McMillan, the chairman of the 
committee, presented its report to the Senate. This 
report was published as Senate report 166, Fifty- 
seventh Congress, first session. The plans recom- 
mended were never formally adopted by governmental 
action, but additions which have since been made to the 
park system and the location of public buildings have 
until recently been determined in conformity with 
the park commission plans. Perhaps the most notable 
instance is that of the great Lincoln Memorial now 
under construction. 

A GOVERNMENT POWER PLANT. 

In 1904 Mr. Bernard E. Green, who had been for 
many years in the Government service as a constructor 
of public works, with the assistance of Prof. S. Homer 
Woodbridge, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, an eminent mechanical engineer, made an ex- 
haustive investigation into the subject of a central 
power plant for the public buildings. His report was 
submitted to Congress on January 9, 1905. No fur- 
ther action was taken until 1911, when the Secretary of 
the Treasury appointed a commission of three engi- 
neers in the Government service for a further consid- 
eration of the project. This commission made its final 
report January 9, 1913. The commission advised the 
construction of a power plant and recommended a 



site at Fourteenth and Water Streets, fronting on the 
"Washington Channel. 

Both expert commissions were composed exclusively 
of engineers, and the reasons given for the selection of 
the site were commercial and engineering reasons 
solely. The possible effect of the construction of the 
power plant at this site upon the further development 
of the park commission plans received no consideration 
from the architectural or landscape point of view. 

In June, 1913, Congress authorized the construction 
of a power plant on the site recommended by the engi- 
neering commission. For three or four years prior to 
that time Congress had been discussing the propriety 
of turning that particular site over to the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of erecting an asphalt plant 
upon it, and when the power plant was authorized one- 
half the property then owned by the United States 
Government was reserved with the intention hereafter 
of utilizing it as a site for an asphalt plant, and the 
present act under which the power house is being con- 
structed provides for that eventuality. 

THE ART COMMISSION. 

On May 17, 1910, by an act of Congress, a Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts was created and its duties defined. 
In its original membership were such men as the* late 
Chas. F. McKim and the late D. H. Burnham, both 
members of the Park Commission. In 1910 President 
Taft issued an Executive order stating that no public 
buildings should be finally approved by the duly 
authorized officers until after such officers had sub- 
mitted the plans to the Commission of Fine Arts. 
On November 28, 1913, President Wilson issued a 
similar Executive . order requiring that "Whenever 
new structures are to be erected in the District of 
Columbia, under the direction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which affect in any important way the appear- 
ance of the city, or whenever questions involving mat- 
ters of art with which the Federal Government is con- 
cerned are to be" determined finally, action shall not 
be taken until such plans and questions have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission of Fine Arts." 

The composition of the Commission of Fine Arts in 
January, 1916, was as follows : Charles Moore, of De- 
troit, chairman (Mr. Moore was the secretary of the 
Park Commission of 1901) ; Cass Gilbert, architect, of 
New York; Thomas Hastings, of the firm of Carrere 
& Hastings, architect, of New York ; Peirce Anderson, 
architect, a member of the firm of Graham, Burnham 
& Co., of Chicago ; Frederick Law Olmsted, jr., land- 
scape architect, of Brookline, Mass. (Mr. Olmsted was 
a member of the Park Commission of 1901) ; Herbert 
Adams, sculptor, of New York ; Edwin H. Blashfield, 
painter, of New York; Col. W. W. Harts, officer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds of the District 
of Columbia, secretary, ex ojficio. 
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THE PLAITS FOB THE POWER HOUSE. 

The preparation of the plans for the power house 
was iindertaken by the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department under the authority conveyed 
by Congress, and with the assistance of Messrs. L. B. 
Stillwell & Co., of New York, engineers of wide ex- 
perience in the design and construction of plants of 
this character, and in December, 1915, a contract for 
the construction of the building and plant was 
awarded to the W. G. Cornell Co., of Washington and 
KTew York. Through an inadvertence, as stated by 
the Treasury Department, the plans were not sub- 
mitted to the Art Commission prior to the award of 
the contract, as required by Executive order above 
quoted. This fact having been called to the attention 
of the Treasury Department, the plans were submitted 
to the Art Commission on January 14, 1916. Prior 
to this date the Art Commission had no knowledge of 
the nature of the contemplated building. The plans 
were immediately referred to a subcommittee for pre- 
liminary consideration and at a special meeting on 
January 26, the Art Commission, after thorough con- 
sideration, disapproved the plans in the following 
words : 

THE BEPOKT OF THE AET COMMISSION. 

The plans submitted indicate a structure the exterior dimen- 
sions of which are 178 feet 8 Inches long by 126 feet 6 inches 
wide, and having a height of from 80 to 90 feet above the level 
of the river, upon which are four large chimney stacks, each 
about 16 feet in diameter and stated to be 188 feet in height 
above the ground, or about 195 feet above the river. A struc- 
ture of this size and character would obviously be conspicuous 
wherever located in the city. From the Capitol, from the 
White House, from Arlington, from the Mall, from the War 
College and the water approach to Washington, from the Lin- 
coln Memorial, from east and west Potomac parks, which are 
now being developed, and from many other prominent points 
in the city the proposed plant will be a disagreeably conspicu- 
ous object in the landscape. Its close proximity to the Wash- 
ington Monument will seriously afCect the simple dignity of 
that structure, and Its great bulk and huge stacks will cause a 
deplorable change in the entire aspect of that section of the 
city. Furthermore, as the location of the Lincoln Memorial 
by Congress in Potomac Park leaves the southern terminus of 
the vista from the White House southwardly toward the river 
the most important site for a memorial structure left in the 
National Capital, this site would lose much of its efEect and 
dignity by the construction of the plant as proposed. 

It is understood that prevailing winds in Washington are 
from the south and southeast. This being so, smoke or gases 
arising from the plant would be distributed over the areas 
upon which are located the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the new National Museum, the 
buildings of the Department of Agriculture, the White House 
propagating gardens and conservatories, and the tree growths 
of the Mall, and other valuable properties upon which the Gov- 
ernment has expended great care and vast sums of money. 

The commission strongly disapproves of the plans for this 
structure as submitted and views with grave anxiety the loca- 
tion of any such plant on this site. 

THE NEWLANDS EESOLUTIOIT. 

The commission rendered its report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury on January 31, 1916. On January 
29, Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, intro- 
duced Senate joint resolution 92, which provides that 
" inasmuch as the plans adopted for the construction 
of the central heating, lighting, and power plant 
* * * on the site selected, raise serious' questions 
affecting the appearance of the city of Washington 
and the desirability of erecting said plant according to 
said plans, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 



is hereby directed to submit these plans to Congress, 
together with all reports; * * * j^^^ ^j^^t no 
work upon the construction of said plant shall be 
commenced until the plans therefor have been ap- 
proved by the President of the United States." This 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Library, 
of which Senator John Sharp Williams, of Missis- 
sippi, is chairman. 

At about this time the urgent deficiency bill, one 
of the great annual appropriation measures, was under 
consideration in the House and the Senate, and as it 
contained a paragraph making an additional appro- 
priation for the proposed power plant. Senator New- 
lands proposed an amendment to the same general 
effect as his joint resolution. The amendment was 
adopted by the Senate, but later, in joint conference, 
the House conferees refused to yield and the Senate 
conferees receded from their position. When Senator 
Newlands took up the conferees report on the floor of 
the Senate a long and earnest debate ensued, and many 
Senators showed that they favored the object of the 
amendment, even though they did not feel justified, 
in imperiling the fate of many important matters 
agreed upon m conference, by voting to reject the con- 
ferees report. The report being accepted, the Senate 
passed the bill without the amendment on February 
14, and the House took .similar action February 15. 

PUBLIC OPPOSITION. 

Immediately following the introduction of the New- 
lands resolution, the Committee of One Hundred, a 
committee of citizens of Washington, organized for 
the purpose of furthering the Park Commission plan, 
filed its protest. The American Federation of Arts, 
comprising 210 chapters, with an aggregate member- 
ship of over 200,000 throughout the United States, 
recorded its opposition. 

The American Institute of Consulting Engineers 
offered its assistance to the American Institute of 
Architects and appointed a committee consisting of 
W. J. Wilgus, formerly vice president and chief en- 
gineer of the New York Central Eailroad; Dr. E. E. 
Corthell, president of the American Society of CiAdl 
Engineers ; C. E. IngersoU, formerly chief engineer of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Eailroad; 
Beginald Pelham Bolton, mechanical engineer and 
specialist in steam plants ; Ealph D. Mershon, formerly 
president of the American Society of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and C. E. Leavitt, landscape engineer. This 
committee at once visited Washington and made a pre- 
liminary investigation on the ground. 

On February 1, the officers of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects were first made aware of the situa- 
tion. Telegrams were immediately sent to the presi- 
dents of its 39 chapters, in response to which letters 
and telegrams of protest were forwarded to members 
of the House and Senate. 

On February 3, the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, at its annual meeting, adopted resolutions of 
protest and on the same day the Merchants' Associa- 
tion of New York addressed a strong protest to Sena- 
tors and Eepresentatives. Similar action was taken 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the Board of Trade, the Indus- 
trial Club, and the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Newspapers in many of the principal cities ex- 
pressed strong disapproval in their editorial columns. 
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CONFEEiENCE WITH THE PEESIDEJiTT. 

On February 7th the President and Secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects, accompanied by a 
member of the American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers, introduced by Senator Newlands, called upon 
President Wilson to lay the facts before him. The 
President stated that he had no previous knowledge 
of the matter and expressed grave concern, and prom- 
ised to give it his immediate and careful consideration. 
Two days thereafter, having completed his considera- 
tion, but without conference with the Commission of 
Fine Arts, the President in a letter to Senator Martin 
stated that he saw no objection either to the site or to 
the erection of the building upon it. 

On February 7 the officers of the institute, accom- 
panied by the committee representing the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers, called upon Senator 
Martin, chairman of the Senate conference committee 
on the urgent deficiency bill, and presented arguments 
for delay and reconsideration. The officers of the 
institute also called upon Chairman Fitzgerald, of the 
House conference committee, to offer their protests 
and plead for delay and reconsideration, but made no 
progress because of resentment shown by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald at the eleventh-hour objections. His viewpoint 
was that the matter had been public for three years, 
and now that the contract was let it was useless to fur- 
ther discuss it. 

THE ACTION OE CONGRESS. 

On the following day Senator Martin asked Senator 
Newlands whether it would be agreeable to him for 



Mr. Martin to offer to the conference committee a 
modification of Mr. Newlands' amendment, providing 
that the appropriation should become available, when 
the Commission of Fine Arts and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had agreed upon a site and the same had 
been approved by the President of the United States. 
Senator Newlands stated this would be acceptable, and. 
asked to have the form submitted in writing. On the 
following day, when Senator Newlands asked for the 
form of the proposed modification, Mr. Martin with- 
drew his offer, saying that he had visited the site with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and he was convinced 
that it was thoroughly suitable and that his eyes were 
as good as those of any architect or engineer.- The 
amendment therefore failed to pass and the work of 
excavation is proceeding. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 93. 

The failure of the amendment to the urgent defi- 
ciency bill leaves only Senator Newlands' Senate joint- 
resolution 92 now pending before Congress (see page 
43), and the efforts of those who oppose the erection 
of the power house on the site chosen must be directed 
toward its early adoption, with such modification as 
will suit existing conditions. The measure will then 
come up uncomplicated by any other legislative act. 
It is believed, however, that the Treasury department 
will continue its vigorous opposition to any change in 
the site, unless Congress or the President decide in 
favor of a reconsideration. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



No better summary of the arguments used by the adherents and opponents of the site in controversy 
could be collated than the following analysis of the brief issued by Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Use is made of the "deadly parallel" merely to bring into striking contrast these widely divergent views. 
As opponents of this particular site, or any site imperiSng the realization of the ultimate Washington, we 
have endeavored to make no intemperate statements, nor any which we do not feel certain we can substan- 
tiate; and we submit the two sides to the impartial court of enlightened judgment without fear of the final 
verdict : 



LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
TO SENATOR THOMAS S. MARTIN OP VIRGINIA. 

Febbuaet 7, 1936. 

In compliance with your verbal request to Mr. M. S. Thomp- 
son, superintendent of the mechanical engineering division of 
the Supervising Architect's Office, I have the honor to give 
you the history of the central heating, lighting, and power plant 
authorized by the sundry civil appropriation act of 1914. 

But before proceeding to a detailed history of the various 
legislative steps in connection with this project, I desire to call 
your attention to the following facts. By some agency un- 
known to me, a persistent effort has been made throughout 
the country to arouse architects, engineers, civic bodies, and 
the public generally against what Is represented as an attempt 
to disfigure the natural beauties of Washington. False state- 
ments have been published throughout the country to the effect 
that this power plant is to be erected on the Mall at a point 
near the White House and Washington Monument. In brief, 
an audacious effort has been made to arouse resentment against 
this alleged effort to outrage the aesthetic sensibilities of the 
people of the country. 

The fact is that the central heating, lighting, and power 
plant was authorized by the Congress for the express purpose 
of removing the objectionable conditions referred to. 

It will, in fact, achieve that result. The power house will 
be located on an air line IJ miles from the White House. 
Because of its lower elevation and the Intervening embank- 
ment of the trunk-line railroads and the structures of the old 
and new Bureau of Engraving and Printing, it will be invisible 
from the White House and the White House grounds. It will 
be invisible from the streets of the city, except In the imme- 
diate vicinity, and from the other Federal buildings In Wash- 
ington and from the Capitol and any point on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. It will eventually result in the removal of the smoke- 
stacks and chimneys of other Federal buildings and the smoke 
and gases arising from their individual and in many cases 
imperfect generating plants. The proposed power house will 
be equipped with modern smoke-consuming apparatus, which 
will absolutely do away with smoke nuisances at that point, 
thereby accomplishing the net result of eliminating the entire 
smoke nuisances so far as the Federal buildings are concerned. 

It will not, however, remove the most conspicuous offenders 
against Washington's sky line, namely, the huge black iron 
s'tacks of the Potomac Electric Power Co., at Fourteenth and 
B Streets NW., which rise to an elevation of 200 feet between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall. It will not, of course, 
eliminate or minimize the smoke nuisances from any commer- 
cial plants. 

As I dictate this letter, I am looking from the south window 
of the Treasury Department, on the second floor, and I can 
see projecting over the top of the Department of Agriculture 
Building a small part of the stack of the power plant of that 
building. It Is hardly sufficient to be noticed from this point. 
That stack is on an elevation considerably higher than the 
point where the power plant will be erected and is undoubtedly 
more conspicuous than will be the stacks from the power plant 
when built. I speak of this because it provides a very striking 
and reliable illustration of the point in controversy. And this 
stack together with the stack on the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which is the largest of the executive group, will 
be removed when the central plant is in operation. 



THE CONCLUSIONS UPON WHICH LEADING EXPERT 
AUTHORITIES OF THE COUNTRY BASE THEIR OP- 
POSITION, NOT TO A CENTRAL PLANT, BUT TO THE 
SITE SELECTED. 



Obviously the attempt to attribute improper motives to the 
public-spirited citizens and national organizations which op- 
pose the present site deserves no answer. 



The attempt to arouse public sentiment against the location 
in controversy, herein termed " audacious," is but the exercise 
of the prerogative and duty of every good citizen. 



If this be true, the desired result can be achieved equally 
well on another site which would be free from the objections 
which apply to this. 

This statement is not conceded unless the word "It" is 
intended to refer to the building proper and not to the stacks. 
From the railroad embankment adjoining the site, which is 
approximately at the level of the boiler-room floor, the Lincoln 
Memorial and the entire park area between It and the Wash- 
ington Monument are in full and unobstructed view. From 
the terrace of the Capitol the stacks at least will be in full 
view. The accompanying photographs demonstrate that it will 
be the most conspicuous object in the view from the Island 
Park, from Arlington, and the whole Virginia shore. It will 
stand at the southern gateway to the city, both by river and 
by rail. 



While these stacks have not been in use for a number of 
years and hence do not emit smoke and gas, they are an eye- 
sore and should come down as soon as Congress acquires the 
site, which forms a part of the proposed park area. 



This is not relevant to the question of site, but will apply 
equally to another site. 
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It is pertinent, I believe, at this point, to invite your atten- 
tion to an alternative proposition vi^hicli at various times has 
been presented by the Potomac Electric Power Co. in connec- 
tion with its proposal to the Government to abandon its own 
central heating, lighting and power plant and to make a 10- 
year contract with the said company. This proposal of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. contemplated the enlargement of 
its power plant at Fourteenth and B Streets NW. This com- 
pany does not generate steam. It therefore proposed that, if 
the Government would abandon its own plant, the Potomac 
Co. would install at the Fourteenth and B Streets plant a 
steam adjunct the initial cost of which it was stated would be 
$300,000. 

If the plans for the further beautification of Washington, 
which for several years have been under consideration, are 
carried into effect, that section of the city in which the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co.'s plant is situated would have to be 
taken over by the Government, whereupon the Government 
would be obliged to pay for this plant and the additional in- 
vestment which would be made at that point for supplying the 
Federal buildings with steam. 

I am not unmindful of the strong protests that have been 
made to Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
against the disfigurement of Washington. If such a thing 
were In contemplation it should and would justify the resent- 
ment and the rebuke of the whole country and my voice would 
be raised in protest against any such action. 

But nothing of this character has been contemplated, and 
it is a matter of sincere regret that patriotic and well-meaning 
citizens all over the country have, without any investigation 
on their part and upon false information, been misled into be- 
lieving that Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
seeking to establish a distressing blot upon the face of the Na- 
tional Capital, which in fact and in truth, they are merely 
striving to remove. 

An act of Congress of April 28, 1904, directed the late 
Bernard R. Green, then Superintendent of the Library Build- 
ing and Grounds, to submit at the next session of Congress 
preliminary plans and estimates of cost of the location, con- 
struction and equipment of a power house for furnishing heat 
and electric power to the existing and projected Government 
buildings on the Mall and in the vicinity of the White House. 
Under date of January 9, 1905, Mr. Green submitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives his report, which was 
referred to the House Committee on Appropriations, and has 
been printed as House Document No. 205. Mr. Green in his 
report to Congress enthusiastically recommended the construc- 
tion of a central plant to supply the Government buildings west 
of the Post Office Department, known as the "executive group," 
and suggested three sites for the location of the power plant : 
(1) At Fourteenth and B Streets on the Mall; (2) opposite 
the old Bureau of Engraving and Printing Building; and (3) 
on Water Street at the foot of Fourteenth Street, on the south 
side of the railroad tracks, the latter being the site on which 
the central heating, lighting and power plant is now being 
erected. 

No action was taken by Congress on Mr. Green's report. 
The matter of a central plant for the executive group- of 
buildings lay dormant until May 1, 1911, when Secretary of 
the Treasury MacVeagh appointed a committee consisting of 
Nelson S. Thompson, chief mechanical and electrical engineer 
of the Supervising Architect's Office; Capt. C. A. McAllister, 
engineer in chief of the Coast Guard, and R. H. Chappell, super- 
intendent of machinery of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, to consider and report on plans for a central heating, light- 
ing and power plant to serve a designated number of build- 
ings in the executive group. Under date of June 1, 1911, the 
committee was able to submit a report to Secretary MacVeagh 
for the construction of a plant with a power house located at 
the present site. Secretary MacVeagh reported the matter to 
Congress in December, 1911, after having presented the com- 
mittee's report to President Taft and the Cabinet. A vote of 
thanks was given by the President and the Cabinet to the 
Treasury Department's committee. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House discussed the 
matter very fully with Secretary MacVeagh's committee, and 
as 'a result directed that a further study be made of the proj- 
ect with a view to enlarging its scope and taking in addi- 
tional buildings. A second report was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the summer of 1912, and was trans- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary. Hearings on this report 
were held before the House Committee on Appropriations, and 
as a result Congress on June 23, 1913, authorized and directed 
the construction of a central heating, lighting and . power 
plant on the present site. After full hearings, the best pro- 



The attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury toward the 
increase of the privately owned plant at Fourteenth and B 
Streets must commend itself to all. No disinterested person 
will, we think, oppose the Government's plan to provide ade- 
quately for the heating and lighting of the public buildings 
through a central plant, but we contend that this can be done 
even more adequately on another site. Consideration of the 
alternative proposition of the local lighting company is there- 
fore not pertinent to the argument as to site. 



An excellent reason why this alternative proposition should 
not be considered, and why the Government should acquire 
the property before further improvements are made upon it. 



Why, then, has the deliberate judgment of the Government's 
constituted professional advisers, the Commission of Fine Arts, 
been set aside? 



Patriotic citizens will not believe that the ' deliberate judg- 
ment of the Commission of Fine Arts has misled them by 
false statements. 



The reports of these commissions are confined to economic 
and scientific considerations and no reference can therein be 
found to the relation of the power plant to the park develop- 
ment project. 



CENTRAL HEATING, LIGHTING, AND POWER PLANT. 
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posal that could be obtained from the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. was rejected, because It was clear that a considerable 
saving would be made for the Government by proceeding with 
the power plaiit. 

The act authorized the employment of experts outside of 
the Treasury Department, and in order to give the matter the 
most careful consideration, the firm of L. B. Stillwell & Co., 
engineers, of New York City, was employed by the Treasury 
Department to check up the Treasury committee's report. 
This firm worked on the project for approximately a year, and 
with one change only, which was of minor importance, con- 
curred with the Treasury Department committee's report. 
This firm of engineers also prepared the plans and specifica- 
tions upon which proposals were received and the contract 
awarded for the planti 



A contract for the erection and completion of the central 
heating, lighting, and power plant was awarded December 24, 
1915, to W. G. Cornell Co., of Washington and New York, and 
work was immediately started and is now in progress. 

Shortly after the award of the contract, the attention of the 
Treasury Department was called to the fact that the drawings 
and specifications for the power-house structure had not been 
submitted to the Fine Arts Commission, as required by Presi- 
dent Wilson's Executive Order. This oversight was due to the 
former Supervising Architect and the firm of engineers herein- 
before referred to, who were handling the project independent 
of the regular business of the Supervising Architect's Office, 
and kept the files on the subject independent of the regular 
cfiice files. These files were not distributed into the regular 
oflSce files until a few days after the award of the contract for 
the construction of the plant, and about the time that L. B. 
Stillwell & Co.'s connection with the project was terminated 
by the department. The information that the Executive Order 
had not been complied with came as a surprise to the depart- 
ment, and immediate steps were taken to submit to the Fine 
Arts Commission the plans and specifications. 

The commission objected first to the smokestacks. At the 
meetings held before the Senate Library Committee, they 
objected not only to the smokestacks, but the construction 
of the plant on this or any other site, and suggested an im- 
practicable alternate — the enlargement of the Capitol power 
plant, located in Garfield Park, sufficiently to serve the build- 
ings named in the Sundry Civil Act. An estimate of the cost 
of enlarging the Capitol power plant to accomplish this object 
is approximately $1,463,757 (or $4,653 more than the cost of 
building the new plant), and "the project would have many 
objectionable features. From the engineering side it would 
necessitate the transmission of steam 3.4 miles and would 
burden a plant designed to care only for the legislative activi- 
ties of the Government. 

It can readily be demonstrated mathematically - that the 
smokestacks of the new power plant will not be visible from 
99 per cent of the viewpoints referred to by the Fine Arts 
Commission. I transmit herewith a drawing, with the state- 
ment that an observer stationed at any point within the shaded 
area will be unable to see even the stacks of the new plant. 

I transmit also a number of photo'graphs taken at and adja- 
cent to the site of the power plant, showing the condition now 
existing there. These photographs show the various lumber 
wharves, coal wharves, railroad sidings, railroad tracks, and 
in general the character of the surroundings of the selected 
site. I call your particular attention to the large photographs 
in which the artist has depicted to actual scale the new power- 



Mr. Stillwell testified before the Library Committee of the 
Senate that "As to the site, expressing my personal opinion of 
the matter — and I am glad to have an opportunity to do so — I 
think this whole matter has been approached here In a way 
that could not be expected to attain the best economical 
results. For instance, one of the first things that suggested 
itself to us when we came here was, Why build a new plant? 
Why not extend the existing plant? Of course, the present 
plant is farther away from the buildings which are to be 
heated, and it is possible that were we to figure out the losses 
in transmitting the steam, we might reach the conclusion that 
it was unwise to transmit it so far. That problem, so far as I 
know, has never been investigated. It certainly has not been 
by my associates or myself. * * * As an engineer, I think 
this problem should be studied on broad lines — on lines as 
broad as those which have been applied by the Arts Commis- 
sion in its work — and that the whole problem of the supply of 
electricity for lighting and power purposes and of heating from 
central stations — if that be the best way — should be laid out 
now on a plan which can be substantially adhered to for the 
next 50 or 100 years. The development ought to be systematic 
and symmetrical in respect of power supply as in respect of 
architectural development. 

" Now, as to the plant that has been contracted for, the 
department has found it necessary to omit a considerable 
amount of apparatus from its specifications as they were 
approved by my associate, Mr. Putnam, who represented me 
here. Unless those omissions are replaced in the near future 
the plant, in my judgment, would be better left unbuilt. It is 
presumably the intention of the department to make this re- 
placement in whole or in part so as to make the plant an 
operative plant." 

There is grave doubt as to the legality of this contract which 
was awarded in contravention of the Executive Order which 
requires submission of plans to the Commission of Fine Arts 
before final action, but even if legal, little loss would result 
from an early change of site. 

There is no desire to attribute the failure to submit the 
design to the Commission of Fine Arts to anything other than 
an Inadvertence, but the public should not be deprived, by an 
inadvertence, of the judgment of its legally constituted safe- 
guards, the Commission of Pine Arts. 



This is the actual statement of the Art Commission's report : 
" The commission strongly disapprove of the plans for this 
structure as submitted and view with great anxiety the loca- 
tion of any such plant on this site." 



Many eminent engineers differ from this view. 



In the absence of the drawings referred to, the accompany- 
ing photographs, taken from points in the parks, will prove 
illuminating. The balloon shows the location and height of the 
stacks. 



It is this condition which makes it difficult for one lacking 
imagination to visualize the future development of this district. 
It is now a slum district, which, as has been well said, is a 
district in which people are permitted to be disorderly and 
unclean. There is no place in a modern city, least of all in 
the Capital of the Nation, for such a district. No more effec- 
tive barrier could be erected against the conversion of this 
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plant building in its exact location. This view is taken from 
the top of the Washington Monument, and it is interesting to 
note that the only point from which this photograph could be 
taken to show clearly the power house and its stack is the 
top of the Monument, approximately 550 feet above the city 
datum. It might be well to call your attention also to the 
fact that the height of the stacks as contracted for will be 175 
feet above city datum, or practically 39 feet higher than the 
roof of the new Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 30 
feet higher than the roof of the old Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

I transmit also a large map of the city of Washington, on 
which are shown buildings having independent plants, buildings 
served by the above, and the location of the new power plant. 
From this map it will be seen that by extending the tunnel of 
the old Post Office Building 1,500 feet it will be possible to 
connect to the central plant now serving the Interior Depart- 
ment and its attendant group of buildings, and thus shut down 
that plant ; it will also be possible by a tunnel 1,700 feet long to 
connect the Naval Hospital and the Hygienic Laboratory to the 
central plant ; in short, the location of the plant is ideal to serve 
the entire number of present and future executive buildings. 

The selection of this particular site for the new power 
house was dictated by the A, B, C's of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering: 

(1) It is so placed as to be readily and cheaply served 
with coal both by rail and by water. 



(2) The ashes (one of the most embarrassing features 
connected with a central plant) can be cheaply and readily 
removed by rail, water, or cars. 



(3) Condensing water in large volumes is available within 
a few feet, and can be handled with the minimum expense 
for pumping. 



(4) The plant is fairly within the center of gravity of the 
load. It is within 800 feet of the buildings that will take 50 
per cent of all the steam generated and nearly 40 per cent of 
all the electricity generated. The greater portion of the build- 
ings to be served are relatively small consumers. 



(5) The central plant is located on the commercial water 
front instead of on the Mall, on property owned by the Govern- 
ment, at the least conspicuous place in the city of Washington 
for such a project, and Its construction will be a great step 
toward beautifying that section of the city. The building will 
be almost entirely hidden from view by the high railroad em- 
-bankment at this point and the buildings of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. The location satisfies the aesthetic 
feelings of all reasonable men. 



squalid section into a water-front development in which utility 
and beauty are combined, as contemplated by the Park Com- 
mission plan and as exemplified in European cities, than a 
power house erected at this point. 



(The answers to the following nine points were prepared 
Tjy Messrs. Wilgus and Bolton of the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Consulting Engineers.) 

(1) The power plant can be equally readily served by rail 
at other points, and the merit of water delivery is insufficient 
to offset the serious damage to the beautifying of Washing- 
ton and the preservation of the water front for sesthetic 
treatment. 

It Is understood also that it Is not expected that the supply 
of coal will be made by water, as rail facilities are greater. 
The delivery of coal by water will involve hoisting apparatus 
exterior to the station, which will probably extend above the 
roof of the power house. 

(2) The same answer as to No. 1 applies to this matter 
of the removal of ashes, namely, that they can be removed 
with equal convenience, even if at somewhat greater expense, 
by rail, if the power plant be placed at another point away 
from the water front. 

(3) Condensing water -iB-4arge volume is desirable for the 
economical production of electric energy, but in a plant of 
the probable proportions of that proposed, it is not a very 
large element of cost; thus the difference between the oper- 
ation of condensing engines and noncondensing engines i^ight 
probably be, per 1,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy, approxi- 
mately $3,000 in favor of the condensing process. This amount 
is reducible by the fixed charges upon the extra cost of appa- 
ratus designed for condensing purposes. 

Further, in a combined heating and power plant It is ques- 
tionable whether the condensing process would have much 
value, as the use of exhausted steam could be made available 
for heating purposes. A further point in this connection is the 
probable effect of the heated circulating water of so large a 
plant upon the shallow waters of the island park. 

(4) Mr. Jennings's analysis of the distribution of the build-. 
Ings froin the present Capitol plant would appear to contradict 
this statement. An examination of the map indicates the 
correctness of Mr. Jennings's conclusions, and our observation 
of the locality on the occasion of our recent visit leads us to the 
same opinion. So far as the question of the distribution of 
heat from the Capitol plant is concerned, there is no reason 
why the distribution of steam or hot water for heating pur- 
poses should not be made up to distances even so great as 
18,000 feet. This is evident, because the grouping of the Fed- 
eral buildings around the Mall and park lends itself to a cir- 
cuit or ring system of heating mains, feeding both ways. 

The carriage of heat for such distances can be effected In 
one of everal manners. It is not necessary to assume that 
steam must be conveyed in a single main the whole distance, 
with accompanying losses of pressure, because supplemental 
supply at high pressure can be conveyed in auxiliary high- 
pressure piping paralleling the main supplies. If planned in 
this manner, subsurface pipe system need not involve very 
large proportions. 

(5) To all the assertions made in this paragraph we, as 
engineers, take exception. Our observations of the location 
contradict the assertions that the building will be almost 
entirely hidden from view. 
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The Erection of the Proposed Power Plant on the Site Designated Will Permanently Disfigure the Nation's Capitol, in the Construction and Beautification of Which Nearly $100,000,000 Have Been Expen 



The great cities and capitals of the world have spent millions in 
acquiring: and improving: their water-fronts for the combined uses 
of business and pleasure. The water-front of Washing1:on already 
belongfs to the Government, and may be improved at small expense 
compared with what such improvements have cost other cities. 



It is now proposed to erect a Power House, 90 feet in height, 
with smoke-stacks towering high above it, and an asphalt plant, on 
the water-front, only 300 feet from the people's play park. 



The Nation that caused this park and riverside to be hallowed 
and consecrated with monuments which are destined to be an 
inspiration to millions of American citizens will never forgive any 
desecration ! 



An enlargement of the present Capitol Power Plant would 
pose now sought and would also accommodate, in addition 
it is proposed to heat from the above-mentioned new Power 
Yard, War College, Government Printing Office, New Posi 
Bureau, Patent Office and the Land Office. The fine points 
present Capitol Power House. 




Reproduced by permission of the National Geographic Society 



Mouth of Rock Creek. Plans for 
a boulevard connection between 
Potomac and Rock Creek Parks 
are now before Congress. 



Here the Lincoln Memorial is approaching completion 1 

Here the Nation will commemorate the life and the service of that gentle 
and courageous Captain, 



Here rises the Washirgton Monument! 

The world knows no more inspiring tribute to the memory of a man! 
Unadorned — simple — majestic — one of the most precious symbols ever 
bequeathed to a nation. 

THE PARK COMMISSION PLAN OF THE ULTIMATE WASHINGTON 



Reserved — under the plan for Washington— as the only site left in the 
National Capital for a great memoriaL It is nearly on the axis of the White 
House and the Washington Monument. Congress will some day dedicate it 
to a great national memorial. The proposed Power House would render this 
spot valueless for that purpose. 



This is if 
of Ih 
Proposed Pou 



The plan laid out by the Commission of 1901 for the national capital oi the future is being surely, if very slowly realized. That plan is hero pictured. The magnificent memorial to Lincoln, which ultimately will be cnnnecled with Arlington bv fi Kreat nieiuoi lal briili/i- 1 s piivini' the nniniiin o[ tiie Not lb 'hkI (ho south 
adistarice of two and two-thirds miles from the Library of Congress to the Potomac River. To the west of the White Lot are the Pan-American Union BuiklinK, the Continental llall of the Daughters of the .\merir;ui l!ovohui<m, and the American Red Cross Building uml 



for a distance of two and two-thirds miles from the Library of Congress to the Potomac liiver. To trie west oi tne wnice j^ot are mo ran- American Lmion uuiiumg, ino Lontineniai jiaii ol ine uaugnters oi tne .'\meri( an novoiuii<m, and the American Red Cross Building umier wmsirHiiiou all mxm' ini 
Engraving and Printing Building also a part of the plan of 1901. The Department of Agriculture Building and the National Museum face the Mall as it is to be. Flanking the Capitol on either side are the beautilul olhco buildings of the Senato and House of neiiresentatiM-s. and north of the Capitol Jve i 
Idf»l Washington The home of the National Geographic Society is indicated by the arrow in the center of the left half of the picture. 



dor construction at tlie river t-nd of the irro.-it pjirl; 
the plan. Between the Washinetnn Monumont mni the liMriinr Btan 
T'nion station and the Washington Post ()ilic-i^:i!i stom h.rw.ini in 



'lant on the Site Designated Will Permanently Disfigure the Nation's Capitol, in the Construction and Beautification of Which Nearly $100,000,000 Have Been Expended. 
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It is now proposed to erect a Power House, 90 feet in height, 
with smoke-stacks towering high above it, and an asphalt plant, on 
the water-front, only 300 feet from the people's play park. 



The Nation that caused this park and riverside to be hallowed 
and consecrated with monuments which are destined to be an 
inspiration to millions of American citizens will never forgive any 
desecration ! 



An enlargement of the present Capitol Power Plant would serve every pur- 
pose now sought and would also accommodate, in addition to the buildings 
it is proposed to heat from the above-mentioned new Power House, the Navy 
Yard, War College, Government Printing Office, New Post Office, Pension 
Bureau, Patent Office and the Land Office. The line points to the site of the 
present Capitol Power House. 
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iai IS approaching completion I 

imemorate the life and the service of that gentle 



Here rises the Washirgton Monument! 

The world knows no more inspiring tribute to the memory of a manl 
Unadorned — simple — majestic — one of the most precious symbols ever 
bequeathed to a nation. 

THE PARK COMMISSION PLAN OF THE ULTIMATE WASHINGTON 



Reserved — under the plan for Washington — as the only site left in the 
National Capital for a great memorial. It is nearly on the axis of the White 
House and the Washington Monument. Congress will some day dedicate it 
to a great national memorial. The proposed Power House would render this 
spot valueless for that purpose. 



This is the Site 

of the 

Proposed Power Plant. 



uture is bluing siirelv, if very slowly realized. That plan is Iioro pictured. The niagnifieent memorial to Lmcoln, which ultimately will he connected with Arlington by a great memorial bridge t\])irving the reunion of the North and the South, is uniler construction at tlie river enil of tlie great parkway which strelehes 
.omac River. To the west of the White Lot are the I'an-.imerioan Union Building, the Continental Hall of theTJaughters of the American Revolution, and the American Red Cross Building under construction, all fitting into the plan. Between the Washington Monument and the harlmr stands tlie new Bure'iu of 
nt of Agriculture Building and the Nal iorial Museum [ace the Mall as it is to be. Flanking the Capitol on either side are the beautiful ollice buildings of the .Senate and House of Representatives, and north of the Capitol are the I'nion Station and the Washington Post Oll'ice— all steps forward i'n the attainment o'f the 
• the arrow in the center of the left half of the picture. 
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(6) When the power plant Is in operation it will permit 
the removal of the present stacks of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and of the Department of Agriculture. 



(7) The central plant will effect an annual saving to the 
Government, considering existing buildings only as named in 
the act, of $177,000. If Congress permits the addition of the 
office building for the Interior Department, the Red Cross 
Building, the Johnson-Walker Building (known as the Navy 
Annex), and the Lincoln Memorial, a further saving of $40,000 
per annum will be eilected. When the three great depart- 
mental buildings named in the act are completed and occupied, 
a further saving of $45,000 will be effected. In other words, 
the greater the load, both electric and steam, that is added to 
the plant, the greater will be the saving owing to the lower cost 
of production per unit of steam and electricity. 



(8) The plant has been designed so that with little ex- 
pense it may form the necessary steam auxiliary to the hydro- 
electric plant which, it is safe to say, will be built to harness 
the Great Falls of the Potomac. 

(9) The plant will eliminate from the city of Washington 
17 smokestacks now existing on Federal buildings, which dis- 
charge smoke and gases from their individual plants. 



(6) This statement is doubtless correct, but constitutes no 
reason why greater nuisances or objectionable interferences 
with the appearance of the park area should be substituted 
for existing nuisances. It may be also remarked that the 
same beneficial effects can be attributed to the power plant 
when located in any other position. 

(7) It would seem reasonable to assume that some saving 
In existing operating costs of Individual heating plants can 
be effected by the proposed concentration. 

It does not seem to be intended that the existing Capitol 
plant shall be discontinued, consequently the second plant will 
be operated with unnecessary duplication of labor and over- 
head cost. Increased savings due to increased load factor 
would apply very much more directly to the complete concen- 
tration of the whole of the work in one plant than It would 
to the two plants. 



(8) The use of this plant in this particular position as a 
future steam auxiliary to a future hydroelectric transmission 
system is doubtless practicable, but the same statement is 
equally true of the Capitol power plant, or of the new plant, 
If placed at some other location. 

(9) There would be little advantage in the new plant if it 
did not eliminate, as the Secretary states, the existing plants 
in various Federal buildings, but that is no reason why there 
should be substituted for widely scattered and comparatively 
inconspicuous nuisances a concentrated and conspicuous nui- 
sance at the proposed location. The same beneficial result 
can be secured by the location of the plant elsewhere. 

Is it unreasonable to ask a suspension of construction work pending an investigation by qualified experts? 

Is it your wish, that your legislators should blindly push forward this work over the protests of your 
legally constituted advisors — the Commission of Fine Arts ? 

Do you believe that because a contract has been signed (either legally or in defiance of the law) a mistake 
can not be rectified? 

The Commission of Fine Arts is the only legally constituted safeguard of your interest in the wealth of 
beauty which adorns your Nation's Capital — shall its protest go unheeded ? 

It is for you to say. 

"Quod erat demonstrajidum." 



CONGRESSIONAL OPINION. 

[Extracts from the Congressional Record.] 



Senator Newiands. The lovers of beauty in this country are 
increasing every day. There are people in this country who 
realize that art belongs to civilization, not to barbarism. 
They propose that this shall be a civilized country and not a 
barbaric country. They are organizing art commissions in 
every State, with greater or less control over public and 
private structures. They are organizing societies throughout 
the entire country for the purpose of engaging in a propa- 
ganda regarding the artistic development of the country. They 
propose TO revive that artistic taste which existed among the 
gentlemen of colonial times, exemplified by devotion to the 
correct standards of art of such men as Washington and Jef- 
ferson — ^Washington, who made it a labor of love to stand side 
by side with the great French engineer, L'Bnfant, in the plan- 
ning of this city ; Jefferson, whose solicitude regarding art is 
expressed in hundreds of letters and public utterances, who 
whilst our representative in France was so solicitous regard- 
ing the construction of a penitentiary in the State of Virginia 
that he requested delay in order that he might look at the best 
standards of art in France regarding the construction of even 
such a structure, and who later on practically planned the great 
University of Virginia, which has stood a model of beauty ever 
since; Jefferson, who when the State of Virginia was consid- 
ering the construction of a capitol urged delay until the best 
plans could be secured, and who, in a letter from France to one 
charged with responsibility in Virginia, declared, with refer- 
ence to objection as to loss of time — ^I quote from him : 

" The loss of time should not be weighed against the saving 
of money, which will arise, against the comfort of laying out 
the public money for something honorable, the satisfaction of 
seeing an object and proof of national good taste, and the 
regret and mortification of erecting a monument to our bar- 
barism which will be loaded with execrations as long as it 
shall endure." 

I appeal to the Senators who represent the great Common- 
wealth of Virginia, so worthily represented in the councils of 
state by the great Jefferson, to bear in mind these words and 
to save themselves " the regret and mortification of erecting a 
monument to our barbarism which will be loaded with execra- 
tions as long as it shall endure." 

You may rest assured that that structure, with its two stacks, 
ultimately to be four, towering in the air will arrest the atten- 
tion of every lover of beauty from the Old World who comes 
to the Capital and views them within sight of the monument 
erected to Washington, of the temple erected to the great Lin- 
coln, and of the great temples which, I trust, will before long 
be erected to Jefferson and to Hamilton. I appeal to the Sena- 
tors from Virginia to see that this act of barbarism is not com- 
mitted. This structure will be torn down before many years. 
The relentless movement of the artistic sense of the country 
will in the end control, and the temporary judgment of this 
hour will not stand against it. 

Mr. President, I trust that this body will be conscious of its 
own dignity ; will be conscious of its right to change its mind, 
of its right to adopt the processes by which its mind can be 
informed, and of adopting methods which in the future will 
secure perpetual harmony in the plans of Washington instead 
of chaos and discord. 

4: ' if! iH * * 

As one distinguished engineer said before the Library Com- 
mittee, the engineers are learning something by experience. 
He said that whereas they used to determine all these ques- 
tions as matters of mathematics and economics, they are learn- 
ing the value of calling in the artists in collaboration with 
them, and they are pursuing that course more and more, be- 
cause their works thus planned present a very much better 
appearance to the eye, give future generations some idea of the 
culture of the time, and often result, through the suggestions 
of these architects, who are also great constructors and. admin- 
istrators, in means of economy in the practical work itself. 
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There was a time in the history of the country when legis- 
lators were disposed to regard the artists with as much con- 
tempt as they did " these literary fellows " to whom frequent 
allusions were in those times made in legislative bodies. That 
time has gone by. This country is realizing that the only per- 
manent evidence to future generations of the culture of any 
period is the literature and the arts, and that it is the highest 
duty of every generation to hand down to future generations 
some evidence of the culture and refinement of the time. 

This period existed in the early days of the Republic, when 
the mansions of the Virginia gentlemen graced the hills and 
mountains of Virginia. It has had a revival during the past 
25 years in the various expositions that have been created — the 
exposition at Chicago, the exposition at St. Louis, and the ex- 
position at San Francisco, the latter crowning them all in 
excellence. People are realizing the satisfaction which beauty 
gives in the common affairs of life, and their realization of this 
fact is increasing more and more. The artists and engineers, 
the professional men of creative imagination, and the profes- 
sional men of mathematics and practical affairs unite in asking 
us to suspend this work until competent judgment can be 
secured. 

I shall not weary the Senate with any further comments 
upon this matter beyond saying that the resolution which I 
originally offered, and from which this amendment originated, 
is still pending, and that resolution will be pressed with vlgoi" 
in the future, in case the acton of the Senate should be adverse 
ujwn this subject. But I have hoped, from the interest which 
has been shown in this debate, that the Senate will do as any 
business man would do under similar circumstances when his 
attention was called to great architectural and engineering diffi- 
culties in connection with a proposed structure — ^pause for a 
moment, until the best expert advice cam be secured. That is 
all this amendment asks for. 

***** 

Senator Mabtine of New Jersey. It occurs to me, however, 
that inasmuch as the construction of this building is so entirely 
In embryo, It is surely within our right, and, I believe, within 
the lines of good sense and in accordance with justice to take 
some step which shall prevent Its further progress. 

***** 

Senator Mabtin of Virginia. I will say to the Senate that I 
shall be very glad if every Senator on this floor will go and 
view in person the locality where It Is proposed to erect this 
building. I am sure that it would not take 10 minutes to 
satisfy those who visit the locality that what has been done 
has been wisely done and ought to be promptly proceeded with. 
***** 

The banks of the Potomac River will really be beautified by 
a splendid building which is going to be erected and by two 
beautiful smokestacks. 

***** 

There are very few artists in the Senate. My friend from 
Nevada is an artist, and I say it in good faith. He has a high 
development of artistic taste. I have very little, but I have a 
practical turn. I can tell something about a suitable location 
for a smokestack when I look at It. 

I say to you. Senators, if you have any doubt about it go 
there and look at it, and unless you are an artist you will be 
satisfied with it. If you are an artist, I will not vouch for anv 
opinion about It. 

***** 

I do not minimize the ability and distinction of the Art Com- 
mission, but there are others. Wisdom will not die with them 
* * * * * ■ 

They do not say that the design is not proper ; they do not 
say the new building will be unsightly: but they say it will 
mjure the beauty of the city if located uprni that site After 
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hearing what the Senator has read, I repeat that the only ob- 
jection made by the Fine Arts Commission Is as to the location 
of this plant. Now, if the objection is only to the location of 
the plant, what have they got to do with that? 

***** 

Senator Newlands. Mr. President, I wish to say, in connec- 
tion with the statement just made by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, that if any one of the Senators goes to that particular 
spot, his first impression will be that the location Is a favorable 
one with reference to the delivery of power and light; and, 
second, that the general squalor of the neighborhood is such as 
to make the proposed building an ornament rather than a detri- 
ment ; but I wish every Senator who goes there to exercise his 
imagination and to view that water front as it will be under the 
plans of the Burnham Commission, which contemplates making 
that water front, from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
down to the War College a thing not only of the highest utility 
but a thing of the highest beauty. * ■ * * Ultimately, if 
the plans of those artists and architects are not interfered 
with, we shall have a development there approaching in 
beauty the Thames Embankment in London, the development 
of the Seine in Paris, and the incomparable development of 
the Rhine at Dusseldorf, which has transformed that city, 
originally a Pittsburgh, clouded in smoke and dirt, into one of 
the most beautiful cities of the world, where the water front 
has become the point of central interest, although it Is not 
devoted simply to beauty, but is dedicated to utility in the 
highest degree, every convenience being given for transship- 
ment between boat and car, every mechanical device being 
utilized for the purpose of cheaply handling freight, and yet 
the whole thing done in such a way, by the union of engineer- 
ing and architectural and landscape talent, as to present to 
the eye an impression of extreme beauty. 

I ask every Senator who goes down there and looks at that 
place to imagine it as it will be, facing Potomac Park, that 
beautiful park between it and Virginia ; that park which is to 
be highly developed in the future and which will be one of the 
features of Washington. I also ask Senators then to consider 
the question in the light of the fact that that point will be the 
gateway from the South to Washington, and that it is proposed 
to be defaced by the construction of a building with two stacks, 
and with possibly four stacks, in the ultimate development of 
the plans, of the monumental height of nearly 200 feet, and 
vying with the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Me- 
morial in attracting the eye — the two latter attracting the eye 
for their beauty and the former for its hideousness. 

***** 

" Questions of art ! " Do not questions of art refer as much 
to the site as to the structure that is to be put upon it? Could 
there be any broader authority for an Executive order to be 
made by the President with reference to supervision, not only 
of the structures themselves, but of the sites of public buildings 
in the District of Columbia? 

* * * * * 

Representative Coopee of Wisconsin. Secretary McAdoo says 
that it is all right where it is to be located. The Commission 
of Fine Arts, much more competent than he to judge, says that 
it will be a blot upon the landscape. 

***** 

I have heard sneering references to this commission. It is 
only fair to say that they have as much right to speak, though 
not as much right to vote; but they have as much right to 
speak their views on this question as has any gentleman on 
this floor. They are American citizens, the city of Washington 
is their Capital as much as it is ours, and they are as much 
Interested as we in seeing that nothing is built here which shall 
in anywise interfere with the harmonious development of the 
city or mar its architectural beauty. This commission was 
unanimous in condemning the plans and the location of this 
plant with these 200-foot smokestacks. 

***** 

Senator Maetin of Virginia. The President of the United 
States has finally approved this location and these plans, and 
he says the work ought to go on right there and now and ought 
to be completed as quickly as possible. 

***** 
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Senator Newlands. But the President has not had, as the 
law requires, the benefit of the opinion of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, nor has he had the benefit of the opinion of experts 
upon the subject. We appeal to the informed judgment of the 
President of the United States, and not to his judgment when 
only one side has been heard. 

***** 

Senator Martin of Virginia. Mr. President, they are simply 
draining on their imagination and making pictures, but we are 
doing something. We are beautifying that place by putting a 
magnificent structure there — one that will be pleasing to the 
eye. There is nothing obnoxious to the eye in that building 
that is supposed to be put on the bank of the Potomac. 

Mr. Phelan. Mr. President, I desire, more for the purpose 
of explaining my vote than anything else, to state that I be- 
lieve much that is irrelevant has been drawn into this dis- 
cussion. 

The site in question was selected by Congress, and therefore 
the Treasury Department is not responsible for it. The Treas- 
ury Department is much concerned in the construction of this 
building, because it is estimated to save $200,000 a year in 
furnishing light and power and heat to the several buildings 
within its scope. I suppose it is the function of the Treasury 
Department to save money for the Nation, and I commend the 
zeal of the Secretary of the Treasury. At the same time, my 
life associations have been with men of art, and I wholly 
sympathize with them in their desire to make the Capital of 
the Nation a city set upon a hill, more beautiful than any other, 
a model and an exemplar for the cities of the country. The 
fact remains that the law was not complied with, and the Arts 
Commission created by Congress was not consulted as to the 
character of this structure. Furthermore, when, after the 
contract was let, they were consulted, they condemned it. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON. 

I have been reading here the report on the improvement of 
the park system of the District of Columbia, the report of the 
Senate committee, and the report of the Park Commission, and 
also the article on the city of Washington by former President 
Taft In the Geographic Magazine of March, 1915. I find there 
that in the development of the city of Washington, splendidly 
launched by Gen. Washington himself and his engineer, 
L'Enfant, who in turn was advised by Thomas Jefferson, there 
was but one intention — to make this a monumental city, not 
counting the cost. I find that at a period in this development, 
about the time of the Civil War, I think, those ideals were lost 
sight of, and the Treasury Building was erected and the State, 
War, and Navy Department Building was erected on the line 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, which if projected and unobstructed 
would have made the city far more beautiful ; and would have 
adhered to the original plans of L'Enfant. There are perma- 
nent structures which can not be taken down to gratify 
aesthetic tastes, and yet they mar the city as much in some 
respects as the Pension Office Building or the old Post Office 
Building. 

Great mistakes have been made. Knowing these things and 
fearing the violation of a principle and the establishment of a 
wrong precedent, I consider it my duty to support the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newlands], in order that we 
may endeavor to establish the authority of the Arts Commis- 
sion, and the fact that under the law and under the Executive 
orders they are entitled to be first consulted. I do not believe 
that in the development of the Capital we sh-iU be safe unless 
we follow the advice of men capable of judging of these things. 

The glorious creation of the Jewel City by the Golden Gate, 
referred to by the Senator, proves that better than anjthing 
I can say. If left, perhaps, to the local committee, saving a 
few dollars, they might have housed the exhibits in water- 
proof structures; but they wisely consulted the great archi- 
tects, not of California, but of the United States — ^just such 
men as sit on the Arts Commission. As a result we had a 
beautiful and harmonious group of buildings. 

So, as a matter of principle, and fearing that we may 
establish a bad precedent. I desire to support the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 



PROTESTS FROM ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS. 



EXTBACT FROM A LETTER OF MR. W. J. WILGUS, 
FORMERLY FIRST VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD AND 
CHAIRMAN OF A COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS, TO SENA- 
TOR MARTIN, OF VIRGINIA. 

An experience of many years with large problems 
of this nature, first as vice president of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Kailroad in the inception 
and construction of the Grand Central Terminal in 
New York City, and at other points in the East and 
Middle West, and later as consulting en^eer in 
private practice, leads me to feel that the building of 
a power station directly in the forefront of the new 
Lincoln Memorial and surrounding grounds contigu- 
ous to the building of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, and visible to a more or less extent from 
other public buildings and grounds, will be an irrep- 
arable and unnecessary injury to the future develop- 
ment of the Capital of the country, and one that will 
be deplored by the entire Nation. 

My associates on the committee who join with me in 
this appeal are among the best-known engineers of the 
country. Mr. IngersoU is a consulting engineer in 
private practice, and was formerly chief engineer of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and 
later chief engineer of the bridge department of the 
city of New York; Mr. Ralph D. Mershon, a widely 
known consulting electrical engineer, is a past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers; Mr. Charles W. Leavitt is probably the best- 
known landscape architect and engineer in the coun- 
try, and Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton is a prominent 
consulting engineer in the heating and ventilating 
field. 

I have given their records and my own somewhat in 
detail as indicating the breadth of experience which I 
hope will be taken as adding somewhat to the weight 
of our opinion that the best interests of the country 
will be served by a suspension of work on the power 
plant until the question of its site can be given a 
thorough investigation, with the object of placing it 
where no injury will be done to the effect that is 
expected to be produced by the millions of dollars that 
have been and are to be expended in the enhancement 
of the beauty of Washington. 
Yours respectfully, 

W. J. WiLGTJS, 

Chairman CoirmdUee of Americwn Institute 

of Consulting Engineers. 



RESOLUTIONS FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 

Whereas a site in the city of Washington has been 
purchased for and the work actually started upon a 
Government light, heat, and power station on the 
waters of the Potomac River near the foot of Four- 
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teenth Street, in plain view from Potomac and Island 
Parks, including the new Lincoln Memorial and the 
proposed new memorial bridge across the Potomac 
River, and also indirectly visible from other Govern- 
ment grounds and buildings ; and 

Whereas the construction of a power station, with 
its towering chimneys, upon this site will be a hideous 
object in the forefront of the beauties of Washington 
upon which the Nation is spending many millions of 
dollars: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Consult- 
ing Engineers hereby enters its earnest protest in the 
interest oi the American people against the erection 
of a power station upon the proposed ate on the waters 
of the Potomac River in the city of Washington and 
recommends that work thereon be suspended pending 
a thorough and disinterested inquiry into the subject 
by the National Art Commission, aided by competent 
engineering advice, with a view to a selection of a site 
that will not be offensive to the artistic sense of the 
Nation and that will conform to economic principles; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the chairmen of the various legislative committees 
at Washington now considering this subject and to the 
press, and also to the members of the institute, with a 
request that they bring the facts to the attention of 
those within their circle who will endeavor to convince 
their Representatives in Congress that this matter is 
of national importance and should have the attention 
recommended herein. 



(Signed) 



William J. Wilgtjs, Chairman. 
Reginald Pelham Bolton. 
Colin M. Ingeesoll, 
Charles W. Leavitt. 
Ralph D. Mershon. 



RESOLUTIONS FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
MINING ENGINEERS. 

Resolved, That the board of directors of this insti- • 
tute desires to put on record its regret that the expert 
advice of the Commission of Fine Arts at Washington 
has as yet not been favorably received in connection 
\^ith the stopping of work on the heating, lighting, 
and power plant being erected in or near the park 
area in the Capital of this country. The board of 
directors believes that expert advice, such as is so 
generously given in a public-spirited way by the mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Commission, as a public duty 
and not for private reward, should be welcomed and 
carefully considered before being rejected. The board 
of directors believes in encouraging the civic useful- 
ness of its members and will gladly stimulate them to 
give service should aid in the right consideration of the 
economic aspect of this problem be requested of this 
institute by any officer of the United States having 
proper authority ; and it was further 
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Resolved, That this matter be referred to the gen- 
eral conference committee of the National Engineer- 
ing Societies with a request that they confer as 
promptly as possible and report back their recom- 
mendations to this body. 



RESOLUTION" OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP 
BUILDERS' EXCHANGES. 

February 24, 1916. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders' Exchanges of the United States 
in convention assembled that the proposed power 
plant on the Potomac at Washington should not be 
erected without the approval of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, and that each delegation at once telegraph the 
Senators and Kepresentatives of their States protest- 
ing against the erection of the proposed plant without 
first obtaining the approval of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. 

John Trainor, President. 



TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OE THE ST. LOUIS CHAPTER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

President Woodrow Wilson, 

Washington, D. G. 
Being personally familiar with Washington and 
with the plans of its development which when com- 
pletely carried out will make it the most interesting 
capital city of the world, I resent as an American citi- 
zen and as an architect having the effect marred by 
the erection of an unsightly power house and stacks 
located virtually within the park area and in full view 



of the Lincoln Memorial. The physical appearance of 
Washington should be such as to command the ad- 
miration of our citizens and the respect of the world. 
I trust you will investigate location of central heating 
plant thoroughly and make sure no mistake is made. 

E. J. Russell, 
President St. Louis Chapter 
American Institute of Architects. 



TELEGRAM SENT TO CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD 
AND TO SENATORS MARTIN AND NEWLANDS BY 
THE MERCHANTS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

The Merchants' Association of New York, taking 
pride in the preservation of the beauty of our Na- 
tional Capital, vigorously protests against the propo- 
sition to install a heat, light, and power plant on the 
Potomac Channel adjacent to the Potomac Park and 
the Washington Monument. Such a plant with its 
tall chimneys and the necessary issuance of smoke 
therefrom would greatly detract from the beauty of 
the Mall, of the park, and of the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

We therefore earnestly urge that the legislation 
pending for the erection of the plant on that site be 
not enacted and that some other site be selected which 
will not interfere with the beauty of the city of Wash- 
ington, and particularly of the monument to our first 
President. 



SUMMARY. 



Thousands of protests, by telegraph and by letter, 
have been lodged with the President and with Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is manifestly impossible to make 
more than this brief reference to them herein. 



PROTESTS IN THE PUBLIC PRESS. 



[From the Saturday Evening Post.] 
SECRET GOVERNMENT. 

The people of the United States know only a little 
more about what goes on at Washington than about 
what goes on at the seat of British Government. A 
few outstanding exceptional things are briefly re- 
ported — especially those things charged with a sport- 
ing interest, like the differences between the President 
and Congress over armed merchantmen. News of a 
tariff bill, a banking act, or a shipping bill gets circu- 
lated ; but so does news of the big outstanding things 
that happen at Westminster. We get a good deal of 
gossip about what is likely to happen in connection 
with big measures, but of the actual doings of Gov- 
erimaent little is known outside the walls of the 
Capitol and of the departments. 

For example, a great many people are much inter- 
ested in the appearance of the National Capital. 
They hope it is going to live up to its opportunity of 
being one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 
From no selfish motive, but from national pride, and 
out of a reverent sense of the value of beauty, archi- 
tects, sculptors, landscape gardeners, painters, and 
engineers have especially watched and furthered plans 
to ennoble and adorn the Capital. Competent bodies 
have given much study to the subject, always with a 
long look to the future splendid city of which L'En- 
f ant dreamed when he drew the first plans for the first 
President. 

In February of this year the American Institute of 
Architects suddenly discovered, with amazement and 
dismay, that the Government was on the point of 
erecting a huge power plant near the Mall — a great, 
dauby splotch right in the middle of tlie picture. Re- 
member, this subject of a beautiful Capital is one in 
which a great number of people have long been espe- 
cially interested. The act authorizing this power 
house was passed in June, 1913. Plans had been 
drawn and contracts for the construction actually 
signed. Yet the country had not heard of it. 

The architects, in spite of their special interest in 
the subject and the special attention they had given 
to it, did not know of it. It seems to have been news 
to the President himself when a committee hastily 
waited on him to protest. Of course some congres- 
sional committeemen knew and some officials of the 
Treasury Department knew; but the public had no 
more knowledge of it than as though it had been done 
by the Government of China. 

It is no use blaming the newspapers. They say the 
public is not interested in the proceedings of Govern- 
ment except as to a few overshadowing and exciting 
details, and probably they know. But to argue for 
public diplomacy when so much else that the Govern- 
ment does is essentially secret sounds like poppy-cock. 
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UNSIGHTLY SMOKESTACKS. 

The site chosen for the power house that the Gov- 
ernment purposes building in Washington is not far 
from the Washington Monument. The plans call for 
four smokestacks reaching 195 feet above water level, 
and competing with the Monument for the visitor's 
attention. From the Virginia shore, from Potomac 
Park, on which much money is being spent, and to all 
those who enter the Capital from the south, this power 
house would be one of the most conspicuous objects. 
It would be in plain view from the Capitol. 

Of course, a power house so situated would be an 
egregious mistake — ^blotting the view and marring 
the plans for a beautiful city as long as it endured. 
There is still time to prevent this mistake. The plans 
should be modified. 

There is no need to blame anybody in particular for 
the mistake. Time out of mind the business of hous- 
ing the Government at, Washington has been done, 
in part, piecemeal, and hand-to-mouth. The long- 
range planning has always been inadequate to the 
Government's needs. The surplusage has been taken 
care of any old way on a policy of anything to meet 
the demands of the hour. In that case such an error 
as this power house might easily occur. ^ 

But the mistake has been discovered in time. It 
should be frankly acknowledged and corrected. A 
few people resent the effort to correct it, as though it 
involved some reflection upon them. They even inti- 
mate selfish motives on the part of those who have 
taken the lead in saving the Capital from this blot. 
As between their excited sensibilities and four one- 
hundred-and-odd-feet smokestacks in the middle of 
the picture, there is no room for argument. The 
project should be abandoned and another site chosen. 



[From the New Republic.] 

If we take the Treasury Department's explanation 
of failure to consult on the proposed new Government 
building at its face value, we can not help wondering 
at the amount of damage that may be done by a single 
oversight, provided the oversight is consistently carried 
out. For the damage to Washington's appearance will 
be great. 

The Commission of Fine Arts does not object to a 
central light, heat, and power plant for the Govern- 
ment buildings. It does oppose the erection of chim- 
neys nearly 200 feet high just south of the Mall and 
plainly visible from many parts of the city. It op- 
poses the placing of any power plant on this part of 
the Potomac, where it will ruin the design to give 
Washington a river front as beautiful as that of 
Paris. 
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All the commission asked was that work be sus- 
pended until a more thorough study of the problem 
had been made. In comparison with the commission's 
opinion upon the questions involved, the opinion of 
anyone in the Treasury Department is of no im- 
portance. 



fFrom the Washington Evening Star.] 

The plans for this work were not submitted to the 
Fine Arts Commission for a year after their incep- 
tion, and then it was found that matters had pro- 
gressed to a definite point of imminent consummation. 
This was in itself an improper ignoring of the body 
which has been designated to supervise from an 
artistic standpoint all public constructions in Wash- 
ington, whose advice is always to be sought to avoid 
the commission of mistakes that militate against the 
general development of the Capital. 

***** 

The location of the plant is such that it would ob- 
trude upon the vision from every angle. It would 
affect the landscape grievously. 

***** 

Taken altogether, it is plain that some authority 
must be exercised to stop a work, against which so 
many sound objections are raised, for a full recon- 
sideration of the general project and of the details and 
designs. 



[From the New York Evening Post.] 

The people who protest are not asking anything for 
themselves; their appeal is in behalf of us all. It is 
directed to the saving of what at present attracts no 
notice, but in the future will be priceless. Instead of 
being irritated because the protesters were slow in 
coming forward, we ought to be thankful that they 
have come forward at all. 

In the present instance the objection has been im- 
pressively presented by associations representing prac- 
tically the whole architectural profession of the coun- 
try, by other associations comprising thousands of our 
most public-spirited citizens, and by individuals whose 
names carry the greatest possible weight in any ques- 
tion of art or of civic beauty. And what Senator 
Newlands proposed was simply that the Government 
be not irrevocably committed to the scheme until it 
had been examined and approved by the National 
Fine Arts Commission. 

* ' * :{: * * 

Here in New York, where we can recall such experi- 
ences as the fight to keep the new courthouse out of 
City Hall Park, the fight to protect Eiverside Park, 
and the long struggle for the rescue of the Palisades, 
we should be peculiarly appreciative of those who hold 
the fort in such a case as this of the Washington river 
front, and do all we can to help them to win their fight. 



[From the New York Times — In February.] 



A glance at a plan of Washington, such a plan as 
was laid fruitlessly on every Senator's desk this week. 



should convince every eye. The Lincoln Memorial, 
the Mall, the parks, the Capitol, the wide view from 
the Cajpitol across the Potomac, the whole pondered 
plan of Washington as it is and is to be, will be injured 
ineffacably by Mr. McAdoo's chimneys. 

Yet it is said that they will begin to rise on March 1. 
Why is there such a hurry on a matter so grave and as 
to which expert opinion is united in opposition ? The 
Senate should reconsider its vote of Monday, adopting 
the conference report. A project injurious in the 
judgment of so many competent and disinterested ob- 
servers to the beauty of the Capital, should at least be 
studied carefully. That is what Senator Newlands 
asked, and the Senate should grant it. 

Meanwhile the American Federation of Arts, the 
American Institute of Architects, and the American 
Civic Association have properly appealed to the 
Nation in behalf of an inestimable national possession. 



[From the New York Times — in March.] 
MR. m'ADOO's STACKHOUSE IN TEANSIT. 

"It is a matter of sincere regret," wrote Secretary 
McAdoo to Senator Martin of Virginia, in defense of 
the proposed central power plant on the Washington 
Channel, " that patriotic and well-meaning citizens all 
over the country have, without any investigation on 
their part and upon false information, been misled into 
believing that Congress and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury are seeking to establish a distressing blot upon the 
face of the National Capital, which in fact and in 
truth they are merely striving to remove." 

A power house, with two smokestacks 195 feet high — ? 
there are to be four of these ornaments finally, we be- 
lieve — shouldering the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, master of the sky line from the Eiverside Drive 
and the park, jutting its hideousness into a hundred 
spacious vistas, blotting out the beauty of the ordered 
plan of Washington and its park system, defacing by 
its monstrosity of contrast and unavoidable salience 
of ugliness a whole series of public buildings and 
monuments, spoiling the pleasure grounds of the peo- 
ple, is not " a distressing blot," but the removal of it ! 

Some congressional, some Cabinet, eyes must be 
curiously blind, some minds behind those eyes must 
singularly lack the power of visualization. Even the 
photograph, the picture, didn't impress those darkened 
orbs and brains. The committee of one hundred on 
the development of Washington has published some 
instructive prints of Mr. McAdoo's gigantic smoke- 
stackery. One, ironically, called "Smokestacks in 
Transit Across the Washington Monument," gives us 
three peeps at the power plant from Potomac Park. 
In one you see the cloud-pushing chimneys a little at 
the left, behind the Washington Monument, almost 
dwarfing it. In another the Monument is sandwiched 
in perspective between these two tall bullies of the 
Treasury. A third shows another arrangement, the 
Monument to the left, the McAdoo monuments, as in 
the other views, coughing smoke at the enemy. Still 
more depressing is the set of views which shows the 
" Smokestacks in Transit Across the Dome of the Cap- 
itol." There the 390 feet of horror dominate or hide, 
the Dome. 

Patriotic and well-meaning citizens all over the coun- 
try are justified in believing, and in getting hot over 
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the fact, that Congress and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury are seeking to establish a horrible eyesore and irre- 
ducible disfigurement of the National Capital. 



[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

In the case of the power plant, though the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts, the American Institute of 
Architects, and the American Federation of Arts are 
against the site, the Secretary contents himself by 
truculently denying their allegations and calling their 
criticisms " false and audacious." 

"Audacious " they are, in that they disagree with 
Mr. McAdoo, but " false " they certainly are not. 



[From the Louisville Courier-Journal.] 
SMUDGING WASHINGTON. 

The proposed power plant near the center of the 
central park system in Washington is the subject of a 
pamphlet of protest issued by " The Committee of One 
Hundred on the Development of Washington," which 
was organized " for the preservation of the plans for 
the Nation's Capital as approved by George Washing- 
ton in 1789 and as extended by the Park Commission 
in 1902." 

If anyone should propose to build a factory in a 
park in any American city he would be considered a 
madman. That is what is about to be done in Wash- 
ington. The Courier- Journal, without inquiring into 
the reasons for a power plant at such a point, and 
without awaiting advices from anyone interested in 
the project one way or another, expressed some time 
ago the view that nothing could wa;rrant the vandalism. 

Reasons why the power plant should not be erected 
on the proposed site are divided under three heads in 
the pamphlet. These are artistic, business, and patri- 
otic reasons. 

The people of the United States will not care to 
discuss such a subject from the point of view of the 
relative economy of a power plant in a national park 
and a power plant elsewhere. Washington is an Amer- 
ican reservation. It is dedicated to piiblic uses and 
designed to express American ideals of city making 
and park making. It is primarily a public enterprise, 
a national undertaking. The work of realizing the 
possibilities of the Washington-L'Enf ant plans lagged 
for a long time. Recently it has gone forward ap- 
preciably. Nothing that would mar the plan could 
be defended upon the score of economy, even if it was 
possible to show that it would be economical to build a 
factory in a park and set up belching smokestacks in 
the shadow of, the Washington Monimient. 

The conmiittee of one hundred says of the site of 
the proposed plant : 

It is near the center of the central park system, which con- 
sists of East Potomac Park, Riverside Park, Arlington, and tlie 
Mall. Two fagades of this factory type of building face the 
park, making it, with the smokestacks, most conspicuous and 
unsightly. It will destroy many attractive views of the Wash- 
ington lHonument and the Capitol. It will be ugly and domi- 
nant in vfews across the Potomac from both the Virginia and 
the Maryland sides. It will be prominent, obtruding In charm- 
ing views from the White House, Washington Monument, Lin- 
coln Memorial, and other important points. It will block the 
park end of the proposed River Boulevard. 



Need more be said? Louisville might save money 
by erecting a garbage-disposal plant in Cherokee Park. 
Would the humblest garbage-cart driver propose such 
a folly? 

It has taken more than 100 years and more than 
$100,000,000 to make Washington what it is, and the 
work is only fairly well begun. Congress should be 
pelted with protests if need be in behalf of a reconsid- 
eration of the site. But Congress should not make it 
necessary for the constituent at Yakima or Tombstone 
to write' to his Representatives and urge them not to 
befoul the Capital. 

[Prom the Boston Transcript.] 

In selecting this site Congress may be said to have 
scored its chief est triumph for the apostles of ugliness. 
Rising from it, the four great chimneys will dominate 
all possible views of the city and effectively neutralize 
once and for all every future attempt to beautify 
Washington. 

^ ti it: * * 

In this pass the American Federation of Arts and 
the National Institute of Architects have sought to 
withhold the hand of an all-making and all-marring 
Congress. The necessity that their protest should be 
supported by the indignant voice of every American 
citizen requires no irony to make its need plain. 

4: « * ^ # 

Further legislation should be enacted at once to 
make the consent of the Arts Commission absolutely 
essential, not merely optional, before any public build- 
ing of whatever kind can be erected in Washington. 
The citizens of the United States do not propose to see 
the whole value and purpose of the permanent plan to 
beautify Washington set at naught by the thoughtless 
acts of an unthinking Congress. 



[From the March number of the American Magazine of Art.] 

The Commission of Fine Arts is composed of Charles 
Moore, Cass Gilbert, Herbert Adams, Peirce Anderson, 
Thomas Hastings, Edwin H. Blashfield, and Frederick 
Law Olmsted, experts in city planning and in matters 
pertaining to art. Certainly, their judgment is final. 
The economy which is urged is that which has been 
found in the past exceedingly extravagant. 

The point of view which is maintained by those in 
authority is that of ignorance which persists in disre- 
garding the value of specialized loiowledge and expert 
judgment. It is altogether a sorry and discouraging 
spectacle. A power plant ill placed can be removed. 

The grave question, therefore, is not whether the 
beauty of Washington be temporarily injured but 
whether the Nation as a whole is prepared to recog- 
nize the value of art as a national asset and to avail 
itself of the expert service of those of its citizens who 
have added to an endowment of talent years of train- 
ing, or whether it is still ignorant and blind. Monu- 
mental errors without number witness to such ignor- 
ance in the past. It is unfortunate that further testi- 
mony to this effect should be given and at such cost. 



[From the New York Tribune.] 

There the proposed erection of a power plant on the 
shores of the Potomac threatens to invalidate all that 
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has been done to make the National Capitsil one of the 
beautiful cities of the world. The realization of this 
scheme would be enough to cause McKim and Burn- 
ham to turn in their graves. 

One does not need to argue about the idea of bring- 
ing a group of chimney stacks nearly 200 feet high 
into the scheme to which those architects gave so much 
devoted thought, to which every artist in the country 
who cares at all for our public welfare is whole-heart- 
edly committed. Mei:ely to state the thing is to expose 
its imbecility. 

For years a perfect flood of disinterested energy has 



gone to the gradual working out of a great sequence of 
monumental episodes, from the Capitol down to the 
Lincoln Memorial, which would readjust the city to 
I'Enfant's grand conception and add to it a splendor 
of which he hardly dreamed. 

Now it is calmly arranged to bring into the en- 
semble a parcel of chimneys which would stick up like 
so many colossal sore thumbs, affronting mankind like 
a smear upon some fair statue. The incident cries 
aloud for the creation of a Ministry of Fine Arts, a 
department which might police Washington in the 
interests of civic appearances if it did nothing else. 



A LETTER BY THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



The following letter was written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son while ambassador to France in 1785 and is as 
pertinent to-day as when it was written. Washington 
and Jefferson believed in the value of expert advice. 

Pabis, September 20, 11/85. 

... I received this summer a letter from Messrs. Buchanan 
and Hay, as directors of the public buildings, desiring that I 
would have drawn for them plans of sundry public buildings 
and, in the first place, of a capitol. They fixed for their 
receiving this plan a day which was within about six weeks 
of that on which their letter came to my hand. 

I engaged an architect of capital abilities in this business. 
Much time was requisite, after the external form was agreed 
on, to make the Internal distribution convenient for the three 
branches of government. This time was much lengthened by 
my avocations to other objects which I had no right to neglect. 

The plan, however, was settled. The gentlemen had sent me 
the one which they had thought of. The one agreed on here 
is more convenient, more beautiful, gives more room, and will 
not cost more than two-thirds what that would. 

We took for our model what is called the Maison quarr^e 
of Nismes, one of the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful 
and precious morsel of architecture left us by antiquity. It 
was built by Caius and Lucius Oassar and repaired by Louis 
XV and has the suffrage of all the judges of architecture who 
have seen it as yielding to no one of the beautiful monuments 
of Greece, Rome, Palmyra, and Balbec, which late travelers 
have communicated to us. 

It is very simple, but is noble beyond expression, and would 
have done honor to any country as presenting to travelers a 
specimen of taste in our infancy promising much for our 
maturer age. 

I have been much mortified with informmation I received 
two days ago from Virginia that the first brick of the Capitol 
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would be laid within a few days. But surely the delay of 
this piece of a summer would have been repaired by the sav- 
ings in the plan preparing here were we to value its other 
superiorities as nothing. 

But how is taste in this beautiful art to be formed in our 
countrymen unless we avail ourselves of every occasion, when 
public buildings are to be erected, of presenting to them models 
for their study and Imitation? Pray try if you can effect the 
stopping of this work. I have written also to E. R.' on this 
subject. 

The loss will be only of the laying of the bricks already 
laid, or a part of them. The bricks themselves will do again 
for the Interior walls, and one side wall and one end wall may 
remain, as they will answer equally well for our plan. 

This loss is not to be weighed against the saving of money 
which will arise against the comfort of laying out the public 
money for something honorable, the satisfaction of seeing an 
object and proof of national good taste, and the regret and 
mortification of erecting a monument to our barbarism, which 
will be loaded with execrations as long as it shall endure. 

The plans are in good forwardness, and I hope will be ready 
within three or four weeks. They could not be stopped now 
but on paying their whole price, which will be consic^rable. 
If the undertakers are afraid to undo what they have done, 
encourage them to do it by a recommendation of the assembly. 

You see I am an enthusiast in the subject of the arts. But 
it is an enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its object 
Is to improve the taste of my countrymen, to increase their 
reputation, to reconcile to them the respect of the world and 
procure them its praise." 

Thomas Jefferson. 

1 Edmund Eandolpli. 
^Bergh, vol. 5, p. 134 ff. 
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Letters of Hennen Jennings to the Committee on the Library, United States 
Senate, and Correspondence with the Treasury Department, relating to a 
Central Heating, Lighting, and Power Plant on the Mall in Wash- 
ington, D. C, and Summary of Events Leading to Letters. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS LEADING TO LETTERS. 



1905, January 9. Bernard Green, Superintendent of Library 
Building, made a report on a central power station for 
buildings on the Mall ; recommended three sites, one of 
which now known as Mall site. 

1910, May 17. National Commission of Fine Arts authorized 

by Congress. Never consulted about power site. 

1911, May 1. Site at Fourteenth and Water Streets (Bernard 

Green's third choice), known as "the Mall site," was 
recommended for a central power station by committee 
consisting of Nelson S. Thompson, chief engineer Treas- 
ury Department ; R. H. Chappell, superintendent of ma- 
chinery Bureau of Engraving and Printing; and O. A. 
McAllister, of the Coast Guards (all employees of the 
Treasury Department). No action. 

1914, June 30. Congress authorized construction of power 

plant on the Mall site recommended by the committee 
under bill H. R. 2441, entitled "An act making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other 
purposes." 

1915, November 15. Bids for erection of power plant on plans 

approved by-L. B. Stillwell, Treasury Department con- 
sulting engineer, were opened. W. G. Cornell & Co., 
lowest lump bid, $1,698,500. (Sectional aggregate bids 
lower. ) 
1915, December 21. Tenders amended eliminating features con- 
sidered essential by consulting engineer (in order to 
come within appropriation). Cornell's deductions 
amounted to $301,016. (Amended tenders were not 
asked of the sectional bidders.) 

1915, December 24. Present power-plant contract let at $1,- 

459,104 to W. G. Cornell & Co. 

1916, January 14. Plans for building (showing location) sub- 

mitted for first time to the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, 21 days after the contract had been let. 
1916, January 19. H. R. 9416 (urgent deficiency bill) intro- 
duced, making appropriation (among others) of 
$600,000 for continuation of power plant. Referred to 
committee of conference of Senate and House. 
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1916, January 29. Senator Newlands introduced Senate joint 
resolution 92, directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to submit plans to Congress, together with all reports 
in connection therewith, and that no work be com- 
menced until plans approved by President. Resolution 
referred to Committee on the Library. 

1916, January 29. Senator Newlands offered an amendment 
to urgent deficiency bill providing that no work be 
commenced until plans have been submitted to National 
Fine Arts Commission and approved by President. 
Amendment debated. 

1916, January 31. Commission of Fine Arts sends Treasury 
Department adverse report as to character of building 
and proposed location of power station. 

1916, February 3. Hearing on " Central heating, lighting, and 
power plant on the Mall " before Library Committee of 
the Senate on Senate joint resolution 92. Among 
others, Mr. Hennen Jennings appeared before the com- 
mittee and, without preparation, testified briefly on 
economic aspect. 

1916, February 12. Conference report on urgent deflciency bill 
made. Newlands' amendment eliminated. 

1916, February 14. Conference report on urgent deficiency bill 
came up for action. Senator Martin moved confirma- 
tion of report. Senator Newlands being unable under 
the rules to segregate his particular amendment for 
action, was compelled to urge rejection of report, which 
contained many other items of an urgent character. 
After full debate, report confirmed in Senate by vote 
of 44 to 21. 

Senator Newlands gave notice that he would still 
press his original resolution (S. J. Res. 92), mentioned 
above, which will be amended so as to meet present 
conditions. The original Newlands resolution (S. J. 
Res. 92) is therefore still up for hearing and final 
disposition, the contest upon the original deficiency 
bill being simply a preliminary skirmish. 



LETTERS OF HENNEN JENNINGS TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE 

ON THE LIBRARY. 



LETTER IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST OF THE COM- 
MITTEE FOR ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY AND SUB- 
MITTING A PLEA FOR THE SUSPENSION OF WORK 
ON THE MALI PLANT, AND OUTLINING THE 
ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF ENLARGEMENT OF 
CAPITOL POWER PLANT. 

Washington, February 6, 1916. 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, 

Chairman Senate Committee on the Library, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir : In response to your invitation to pre- 
sent in writing any further facts or thoughts that I 
desire to communicate in connection with the pro- 
posed power scheme, I beg to submit the following : 

When giving testimony on February 3, I did not 
then have the opportunity of hearing the testimony of 
Mr. StillweU and Mr. Thompson, and I did not know 
the limitations of their study and estimates. From the 
testimony I am led to believe that there have been no 
comprehensive and detailed figures prepared for one 
central power station that would serve all Government 
buildings, and I therefore feel justified in making a 
more definite statement as to the economy of such a 
plan. 

I maintain that, on broad, general principles, the 
scheme of the Mall power plant is not as economical as 
one that could be installed at the Capitol power plant. 
I am not fortified with all figures, but the general facts 
which have led me to this conclusion are : 

First. That the scheme as presented demands the 
continuous and separate work of three power plants — 
the plant on the Mall, the power plant at the Capitol, 
and the power plant at the Government Printing 
Office. 

Second. The handling of coal and ash is or can be 
made as satisfactory at the Capitol plant, because of 
the railroad, as at the proposed site. The handling of 
condensing water may be more expensive, but not to 
the extent that may be supposed, and may be even more 
economical when the excessive cost of condensing water 
at the Government Printing Office is considered. 

Third. It has been stated that, from purely engi- 
neering reasons, the proposed site on the Mall is ideal 
in that it is near the center of gravity of the service to 
be rendered ; but the service here referred to is a par- 
tial service, excluding all that portion involved in the 
legislative group and also such large users of heat, 
light, and power as the Government Printing Office 
and the new city post office. If these items be included 
in the study the center of gravity of the system would 
be much farther east and nearer the Capitol power 
plant than the Mall site. 

Fourth. In maintaining three separate steam plants 
there must be maintained three separate sets of spare 



equipment, so that the total installed capacity is 
greatly in excess of the necessary requirements. By 
consolidation the spare equipment of the Capitol plant 
becomes available for general service, and the con- 
tinuity of service of the Capitol plant would also be 
protected by the increased number of units available 
for its service. During construction of such enlarged 
plant there need be no interference with the continu- 
ous and satisfactory operation of the present plant. 

Fifth. The great and fundamental difference of cost 
in a central station will be the reduction of labor cost. 
At the present time, I have been informed, there are 
employed at the Capitol plant 33 men; at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office plant 54 men; and, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the experts of the Treasury 
Department, the new plant is to be installed on the 
lines of the Capitol power plant. If all of these power 
plants are worked separately, the number of men on 
the basis stated would be 120; whereas for a grand 
central power plant an addition of 34 men to the staff 
of the Capitol power plant would furnish the neces- 
sary operating force and woiild show a net saving 
of the services of 36 men. On these lines of thought, a 
rough estimate can be made as follows of' only two 
items, which amount to nearly $50,000 per year, and 
there are doubtless others of similar magnitude: 

Saving in cost of coal for service of the Government 

Printing Office, per year $12, 000 

Saving in pay rolls, per year 34, 000 

Total 46, 000 

I therefore confidently feel justified in making the 
following recommendations to your committee : 

First. That all work on the present Mall power 
plant be suspended. 

Second. That permission be obtained from the dif- 
ferent authorities necessary to put a central power 
station at the present Capitol power plant by enlarg- 
ing it so that it will have a capacity to deal with all 
Government public buildings, should it be found by 
expert advice that at this point the most economical 
and least objectionable plant could be installed. 

Third. That a new set of engineers, in no way com- 
mitted to the present plan, be employed to make a pre- 
liminary survey and estimate of the whole problem, 
bearing in mind the harmonious carrying out of the 
plans of the Park Commission. 
KespectfuUy submitted. 

Hennen Jennings, 
Vice President American Federation of 
Arts; Vice President Washington Fed- 
eraMon of Arts; Considting Engineer; 
Member of Committee of One Hvmdred 
on the Development of Washington. 
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liETTEB, SUBMITTING A DISCUSSION OF THE PRO- 
POSED SITE AND POWER STATION ON ARTISTIC 
GROUNDS AND ADVANCING A FURTHER ECO- 
NOMIC PLEA POR CHANGING THE SITE. 

Febeuaey 13, 1916. 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

Senate Committee on the Library, 

Washington, D. G. 

Mt Dear Sir: Since writing to you on the 5th. I 
have given further study and obtained new informa- 
tion pertinent to the relative merits of enlarging the 
present Capitol power plant, and now send for your 
consideration the following: 

In visiting the location for a central heating, light- 
ing, and power plant at the foot of Fourteenth Street 
one is immediately impressed by the present squalor 
of the surroundings and the seeming appropriateness 
of the site ; but a drive in Potomac Park and on the 
island and a close study of plans and imagination as 
to the future aspect of this station will soon convince 
you to the contrary. The shacks, ugly lumber piles, 
etc., that now exist can be easily removed and the 
ground cheaply acquired when the Government at 
some future date desires it. The misfortune is ap- 
parent when you consult the maps and plans of the 
Park Commission, and also the plains and models of 
Col. Harts for elaborating the extension and beautifi- 
cation of Island Park.^ In examining these plans 
and models you will find the major axis of the Mall 
runs from the Capitol, through the Washington Monu- 
ment, to the Lincoln Memorial, east and west, and that 
the minor axis runs from the White House, through 
the Monument Garden, north and south, and within 
1,800 feet of the proposed power station. You will 
notice also that there is provision on the plan for a 
site for the memorial to the founders of our country, 
■part of which would be within less than 1,000 feet of 
the proposed power . station. The power plant, un- 
sightlj'^ from the start by reason of its 180-foot smoke- 
stacks and the excessive height of the building, from 
many viewpoints will, as the park plan is developed, 
become more and more obnoxious ; and the cost of the 
building, with the foundations and machinery, if 
once anchored there, is such that in the future its 
removal, if demanded, would be very costly to effect. 

The projected development of the Island Park will 
be one of the most beautiful, interesting, and useful 
features of the whole Mall park improvement. The 
Government owns the water front on the city side and 
has the power at any future time to alter the unsightly 
arrangement of the docks and make the water front 
an important feature, as is often done in foreign 
countries. The unsightly railroad bridges are near 
the site, but at some time, no doubt, will be replaced by 
tube conduits under the river. 

When taking into consideration the island improve- 
ments now in progress in connection with the Mall ex- 
tension plan, it will be seen what a dominant position 
the proposed power station takes in the ultimate land- 
scape. It will stand as a view pivot to anyone when 
driving in the southwest section of the Mall and north 
section of the island. 

The building and smokestacks can no doubt be con- 
structed to strike a high commercial note ; but will it 
be possible to attune them to their park environment ? 
It is imperative, in order adequately to consider the 

1 See the appended illustrative plan, " The tntimate Washington." 



question, to study very carefully the plans of the fu- 
ture development, for without them the obnoxiousness 
of the site can not be understood. 

No plea is made for the immediate extensions and 
expenditures necessary for the full development of the 
park scheme, but it should be conducted upon long 
agreed upon plans, and with self-control from each 
generation, and in such a way that their descendants 
may have a fair chance to further build on and extend 
the work and be grateful to their forebears. 

A fundamental objection to the placing of this great 
power plant so near the Mall is that it is in opposijtion 
to the best judgment of the members of the Fine Arts 
Commission, composed of Charles Moore, Cass Gilbert, 
Herbert Adams, Pierce Anderson, Thomas Hastings, 
Edwin H. Blashfield, and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
who are well known and respected in art circles, and 
who believe in the necessity of developing the Mall on 
the original lines laid down and object to buildings 
and improvements not in attunement or harmony with 
them. They certainly should be safer guides in bring- 
ing about a development gratifying to the patriotic 
pride of this Nation than Congressmen and depart- 
mental officers, who come and go with each changing 
administration, and who may be lacking in necessary 
training and knowledge of these matters. 

If the Mall site were the only possible one where an 
economic power station could be placed, it might have 
strong justifications on economic lines; but is this the 
case \ In my opinion, this is far from being the case, 
and I claim that as good, if not better, economy can be 
obtained by the suitable extension of the present Capi- 
tol power station. 

Mr. Stillwell, the consulting engineer of the Treas- 
ury Department, admitted before the Library Com- 
mittee that he was not empowered to make a study of 
sites, and that he did not recommend the one cljosen, 
nor did he make any estimates for a central power sta- 
tion taking in all the Government's requirements in the 
District. He also stated that the contract as now 
let for $1,459,000 was not enough to rightly carry out 
the work decided upon, and that as a citizen he did not 
recommend the present power site. No doubt the ex- 
perience of underestimates as illustrated for the pres- 
ent Capitol power plant will have a good chance of 
recurrence for the Mall plant. 

The Treasury's mechanical engineer, Mr. Thompson, 
has not claimed that he has studied nor has he publicly 
given any detailed estimate of serving all Government 
buildings and works with steam and electric power 
from one site. The operating costs of one central 
power station against the keeping in operation of three 
to do the same work need not be seriously discussed if 
the distances and other conditions permit the economi- 
cal distribution of steam and electricity from one point 

As stated in my letter of the 5th instant to the 
Library Committee of the Senate, there would be a 
saving of nearly $50,000 a year in favor of an enlarged 
central power plant at the Capitol station in compari- 
son with the plant proposed at the Mall in the per- 
formance of the same service with the Government 
Printing Office and the post office (new) added to the 
Capitol service. These two buildings are not included 
in the proposed service from the Mall plant. Let 
make it clear that this saving of $50,000 a year io 
further savmg over and above all savings made pos- 
sible by the plant for which the Treasury Departn^ent 
hns planned. Taking the estimate of the Treasury 
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Department engineers (which I do with reservation 
and only for purposes of comparison), there is a 
claimed economy to the United States of $177,000 a 
year by the use of the Mall plant. But, assuming that 
their estimate is correct, the total saving by enlarging 
the Capitol plant, as above mentioned, would be the 
sum of $177,000 and $50,000, which is $227,000 a year. 

The saving of such a sum as $50,000 a year in itself 
would justify a much larger first cost for the enlarge- 
ment of the power station at the Capitol compared to 
a duplicate structure at the foot of Fourteenth Street. 
The Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, Mr. Elliott Woods, makes an estimate men- 
tioning a much less cost. In a criticism of this esti- 
mate the Treasury's mechanical engineer makes his 
own figuring show that the excess cost at the Capitol 
would be under $5,000, and in no way controverts my 
contention that there is a great saving in the operating 
cost by doing away with one of the plants. 

I fail to see why the Treasury engineers in their 
power scheme have not made provision for supplying 
power to the Government Printing Office from either 
the Mall or Capitol plants. Certainly here is a great 
chance of further economy, as at the Printing Office 
coal is brought to the fireroom in wagons and two- 
thirds of it used under marine boilers fired by hand, 
while the condensing water is obtained from the 
water department after filtering. The Printing Office 
uses in its condensers some 2,000,000 gallons of water 
per day, some of which, however, is cooled and used 
again for other purposes in the building, but this, I 
believe, is less than a half of the amount taken from 
the water mains. The water department charges the 
public 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, which, if charged 
against this plant, would amount to over $100 per 
day. 

The present Mall scheme for dealing with the Gov- 
ernment buildings and works takes care of only about 
17 buildings, whereas it is found from looking over 
the map of the city there are 29 points where electric 
power an4 steam are required, all of which could be 
supplied from the Capitol power site. The buildings, 
with their distance in a bee line from the Capitol site, 
are as under : 

Feet. 

Agriculture 7, 000 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing . 7, 500 

Capitol 2, 700 

Congressional Library 2, 500 

District Building 8, 000 

District courts 5, 600 

Fisheries 4, 300 

Government Printing Office 6, 500 

House Office Building 1,600 

Interior Department (new) 11, 500 

Lincoln Memorial 12, 400 

Medical Museum 4, 800 

National Museum 6, 300 

Navy yard 4, 500 

Old National Museum 5, 400 

Old post-office building 7, 300 

Patent Office 7, 200 

Pension Office 6,300 

Post office (new) 5,600 

Senate Office Building 3,800 

Sewage pumping station '. 3, 500 

Smithsonian Institute 6, 000 

State, War, and Navy Department 10, 700 

Treasury Department 9i 600 

War College (north) 5, 000 

War College (south) 8,000 

Washington Monument 8, 500 

White House 10, 200 

Winder Building 11. 300 



These distances are roughly scaled from the center 
of buildings and power plant. 

The three places using the greatest power are the 
navy yard, the Government Printing Office, and the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Although the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is much closer to 
the Mall site than to the Capitol, the navy yard and 
Government Printing Office are much closer to the 
Capitol site. There is no difficulty whatever in con- 
nection with the transmission of electrical power any 
of the distances given. The steam conduits are the 
only features needing consideration. 

Though at first sight desirable, the consumption of 
power at the navy yard is so great that it would re- 
quire most careful investigation before wise decision 
could be made as to the advisability of its being served 
from a central plant. If, however, it were found jus- 
tifiable, there would be no doubt as to the superioritj'^ 
of the Capitol site as compared to the Mall, the com- 
parative distances being 4,500 feet and 10,000 feet, or 
5,500 feet in favor of the Capitol station. 

It is seen that the distance from the Capitol to the 
Printing Office is only 6,500 feet and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing 7,500, with greater coal con- 
sumption at the former. 

The greatest distances shown are those of the Lin- 
coln Memorial, 12,400 feet, and the Winder Building, 
11,300 feet. At these points but little heating power 
is required, and the most economical transmission to 
these points is therefore comparatively a minor consid- 
eration. The points at which a large amount of steam 
is required at long distances from the Capitol plant 
would be the new Interior Department Building, 
11,500 feet; the State, War, and Navy Building, 10,700 
feet; and the White House, 10,000 feet. These dis- 
tances are straight-line measurements, and the steam 
conduits would differ from them, but it would require 
most careful and exhaustive study and the taking into 
account of each power requirement of each locality 
before the conduit lengths could be accurately given. 
It is not probable, however, to any of the main points 
of large consumption, that these lengths would exceed 
15,000 feet, which I have been assured by mechanical 
engineers is good practice, especially for the minor 
power consumers. 

While attending the hearings of the Library Com- 
mittee at the Capitol I was favorably impressed by the 
manner in which Mr. N. S. Thompson gave his testi- 
mony, and it is with regret and surprise that I read the 
letter he has sent the chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, in which he makes the statement that the Capi- 
tol power plant is practically 18,000 feet, or 3.4 miles, 
from the Winder Building, and bases some of his ob- 
jections to the Capitol site on this fact. I find the 
straight-line distance from scalement of map only 
11,300 feet. It seems to me that in endeavoring to up- 
hold the child of his creation it was unnecessary and 
bad taste and imprudent to impugn the motives of 
other people, as he has in his statement, viz : 

When the facts about this aesthetic furore are brought out it 
Is possible that certain statements made by the architects and 
others will be proved to be disingenuous, and that a part of the 
present opposition to the central heating, -lighting, and power 
plant will be found to have been inspired by the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co., which has fought the project, for easily under- 
stood reasons, from its inception. 

The absurdity of such a contention can not be better 
shown than by a careful consideration of the proposal 
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I have outlined for a grand central station established 
at the Capitol power plant and cordially approved by 
the "aesthetic furorers," for if a new partial power 
station, as recommended by him, at the Mall will lessen 
the sales of the Potomac Electric Co., what will be the 
effect of the still larger and more perfect one at the 
Capitol site which is recommended by myself and 
associates? 

Extensions from such a plant would not only be put 
into quicker operation, but could be started at once 
and continue as Government funds were made avail- 
able imtil all the public buildings enumerated were 
served with power from this central station. The new 
Mall plant, however, would be ineffective in toto until 
entirely completed. 

In connection with my suggestion that a new set of 
engineers in no way committed to the present plan be 
employed to make a preliminary survey and estimate 
of the whole problem, bearing in mind the harmonious 
carrying out of the plans of the park commission, I 
would suggest that experts be obtained as follows: 

.That the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, American Institute of Consult- 
ing Engineers, the American Institute of Architects 
each be asked to nominate a member who would be 
competent and willing to act on a commi^ion, together 
with one distinguished landscape gardener, to be chosen 
by the others, to investigate anew this whole problem 
of the most economical and suitable site for a power 
plant and to consider the first and working costs, with 
rough estimates. 

That their work be of an advisory nature and with 
but nominal money compensation for their own service, 
but that all the costs of obtaining the necessary data 
for their assistance be borne by the Government, who 
would also give them other aid, such as access to the 
Treasury engineers' and architect's estimates, plans, 
etc. 

The work should be that of a preliminary survey, 
and no detailed working plans should be made out 
before their proposals had been approved by Congress. 

There should be two reports or recommendations — 
one taking in only economical and practical consider- 
ations, the other the utmost economy permissible while 
preserving the beauty and dignity of the park system. 

These reports should contain estimates not only for 
cost of construction, but relative economy of working, 
and if it was found that the Mall site was the more 
favorable it should be stated at what sacrifice in cost 
the next best site could be built upon and maintained. 

The suggestion that I have thrown out to make use 
of the technical societies is in line with the action of 
the President, when he requested these engineering 
societies to extend aid to the Naval Consulting Board 
in their work of collecting data for use in organizing 
the manufacturing resources of the country for the 
public service in case of emergency. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Hennen Jennings, 
Vice President Afnericcm Federation of 
Arts; Vice President Washington Feder- 
ation of Arts; Consulting Engineer; 
Member of Corrmdttee of One Hundred 
on the Be'oelofrmnt of Washington, 



letter submitting a survey of the entire 
subject op coal consumption in government 
buildings in the district of columbia; also 
an analysis of treasury department 
statements, together with a discussion of 
the proposed and alternative sites and 
suggestions as to elimination of the new 
unnecessary power station and extension 
of existing ones, with table and maps. 

February 29, 1916. 
Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

Committee on Library, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Newlands: Referring to the hear- 
ings now going on before the Committee on Library, 
United States Senate, regarding joint resolution No. 
92, introduced by you, providing for the suspension 
of the construction of a power plant on the water front 
facing the Potomac Park system and designated in 
the hearings as " Central heating, lighting, and power 
plant on the Mall," I beg to say that since my letter 
to your committee of the 13th of January I have con- 
tinued my study of the problem of this plant strictly 
on economic lines, which with the large amount of _ 
additional information gathered, has led me to the 
following conclusions: 

The name " Central heating, lighting, and power 
plant " is misleading and a misnomer if confined to the 
present plans and appropriations for the Mall power 
station, because of the fact that the various depart- 
ments of the Federal and District governments con- 
sume over 200,000 tons of coal a year, while the con- 
sumption of the group of 14 buildings to be served by 
the new power station is only 39,000 tons, or 19 per 
cent of the total consumption. • 

No adequate reason seems advanced why the Capitol 
and navy yard plants could not be economically and 
advantageously extended so as to perform the^func- 
tions of a real central power station and thus do away 
with a further mere departmental effort. 

In the construction of the Capitol and navy yard 
plants the Government has already expended $2,- 
300,000, and certainly some of this expenditure should 
have value in case a central distribution of electric and 
heating power be decided upon at either one or both of 
these points. 

The modern gospel of efficiency demands the maxi- 
mum distribution of power from the fewest possible 
points. Obviously, labor costs are decreased as the 
number of plants is reduced, and the highest-grade 
machinery is justifiable largely in proportion to the 
magnitude of the plant. When the Mall plant is com- 
pleted and in operation there will still be 21 large Gov- 
ernment users of coal not coupled up to it, and these 
burn 131,000 tons of coal annually. 

From calculations made possible by the tabular 
statement appended, the mean distance of total coal 
consumption for both steam and electric power, esti- 
mated for the 35 Government plants and buildings 
using 170,000 tons of coal a year, is found for three 
sites to be as follows: Capitol, 8,250 feet; Mall, 9,100 
feet; navy yard, 9,550 feet— a most remarkably close 
showing and a demonstration of the feasibility and 
the advantages of power distribution from a central 
plant at any one of these sites. 

The map attached, on which are drawn three con- 
centric circles SjOOO feet apart, with distinctive symbols 
from each station, graphically shows the service ob- 
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tamable for any distance from any one of these points, 
as also the farthest points that might be served, such 
as almshouse. Soldiers' Home, Bureau of Standards, 
etc., but none of which is more than 6 miles distant. 
Contrast this position with Benning, where is situated 
the large power plant of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. 

The navy yard power plant is ideally situated for a 
great electrical power station. It has all the advan- 
tages of rail and water communication claimed for 
the Mall plant, and in addition, needs no great archi- 
tectural expenditure to put it in harmony with its en- 
vironment, which comprises workshops, locomotives, 
etc. 

The Capitol site is seen by calculations and from 
the map to be the most favored as a great central steam 
distributing center. The Capitol and navy yard sta- 
tions, in connection with expenditures already made 
and coupled together with both steam and electricity, 
could act as emergency stations for each other in time 
of fire, war, or other stress, and be made to do eco- 
nomical team work. Such a plan justifies the closest 
and most careful investigation. 

Up to the present time the contractor of the Mall 
plant has not probably expended, in excavation and 
preliminary equipment on the site, more than $2,000 
or $3,000. No doubt his services and the equipment 
under order could, with some modifications, be utilized 
should an impartial commission decide on economical 
grounds that the Mall site was not the most advan- 
tageous. 

These facts speak for themselves and show the rea- 
sonableness of a suspension of work on the new power 
plant pending thorough economic investigation. With 
these facts before me I feel warranted in claiming 
your careful attention as to the manner in which they 
ihave been gathered and the conclusions that should be 
drawn. 

During my study of this very important matter I 
have been impressed with the fact that there seems to 
be no central office or bureau of the Government that 
has complete information regarding all fuel require- 
ments, equipment, and operation of the power plants 
in the District of Columbia. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment has no clearing house for such information. 
It would appear that the Treasury Department, 
from diifidence, oversight, overconfidence, or some 
other cause, not only failed to avail itself of the ex- 
pert services of the Fine Arts Commission, but also 
it has not sought the expert services of other branches 
of the Federal service who have experts in particular 
lines of investigations dealing with some of the differ- 
ent phases of the problem at hand. I am also in- 
formed that the chief engineer of the Treasury De- 
partment did not visit all the present power plants in 
operation to take stock of their position, capacities, 
and potential possibilities. 

BUREAU OF MINES. 

As a case in point, the Bureau of Mines is that 
branch of the Federal service specifically authorized 
by Congress to make investigations regarding the most 
efficient use of fuels, the following being quoted from 
the act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1916 : 



AN ACT Making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

BUKEAU OF MINES. 

For investigation of mineral fuels and unfinished mineral 
products belonging to or for the use of the United States, with 
a view to their most efficient mining, preparation, treatment, 
and use, and to recommend to various departments such 
changes in selection and use of fuel as may result in greater 
economy * * * $135,000. 

The duties and functions of the bureau, as imposed 
by act of Congress, are set forth in the fifth annual 
report by the Director of the Bureau of Mines to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended Jime 
30, 1915, a copy of which is appended. , A careful 
perusal of pages 64 to 73 of the report will show the 
scope and character of the work the bureau is doing 
to increase efficiency in the utilization of f uel.^ 

The chief metallurgist of the bureau is F. G. Cot- 
trell, who has gained wide fame through his investi- 
gations of smelter smoke. By gift of the rights of his 
electrical precipitation process for 40 States of the 
Union he founded the altruistic Research Corporation. 
I herewith inclose a pamphlet written by Mr. Cottrell, 
entitled " Problems in Smoke, Fume, and Dust Abate- 
ment." = 

FUEL ESTIMATES. 

The estimates for coal consumption for the Federal 
and District Governments for the fiscal year 1914-15 
are approximately as follows: 



General Supply Committee 

District Go vermnent 

Contracts not under the General Supply Committee or 
District Government- 
Navy Department 

Capitol Power Plant 

Fifiration Plant 

War College 

Miscellaneous 



Total 

Grand total . 



Bitumi- 
nous. 



Tom. 
72,000 
29,000 



27,500 

25,000 

4,000 



Anthra- 
cite. 



Tons. 
29,000 
9,400 

3,000 



2,450 
440 



157,890 

202,180 



44,290 



This estimate is subject to correction, but there 
seems to be little doubt that the total consumption is 
over 200,000 tons and is distributed at some 110 plants, 
without counting the schools and fire departments. 

According to the testimony of Mr. Wetmore, before 
the Library Committee, the buildings that are to be 
served at first by the proposed Mall plant are as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, Army Medical Museum, Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, Court of Claims, District 
Building, Fisheries, Mills Building, Post Office Build- 
ing (Eleventh Street and Pennsylvania Avenue), 
Smithsonian group. State, War, and Navy Building, 
Treasury Building, Washington Monument, White 
House, and Winder Building. 

The appropriation of $1,459,104 for the Mall plant 
requires that the plant shall be of sufficient capacity 
to provide for the contemplated buildings for the 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments, and for» 
cross service with the Capitol power plant. 

1 Not included in this pamphlet. The report can be obtained on 
application to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

' Not included in this pamphlet. 
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The proposed additional buildings to be served by 
the Mall plant, for which a further appropriation of 
$175,000 is asked, are, viz: Johnson-Walker (rented 
by the Navy Department), Lincoln Memorial, Interior 
Department Building (new), and the Memorial Build- 
ing of the Women (Red Cross) . 

Coal requirements of these buildings for heating 
should not amount to more than, say, 3,000 tons per 
annum. 

TABLE ( APPEN DED ) . 

The table appended gives the relative distances of 
all the buildings from three centers, viz : The Capitol, 
the Mall, and the navy-yard power plants. It also 
gives the estimated tonnage and. prices per ton for all 
the 35 selected main coal-consuming plants and build- 
ings, which are divided into two groups : 14 in 
the new Mall system, using about 39,000 tons, costing 
$141,000, and 21 in other important points, using 
131,000 tons, costing $431,000, a total of 170,000 tons, 
costing $572,000. 

The mean distance of the total coal consumption 
from each of the three plants — Capitol, Mall, and 
navy yard — is found as follows: For each plant the 
distance from that plant to each building is multi- 
plied by the tonnage of coal consumed by that build- 
ing and. the sum of the products is divided by the total 
tonnage of 170,000. This mean distance for each is 
as follows: Capitol, 8,250 feet; Mall, 9,100 feet; navy 
yard, 9,550 feet. 

The cost of coalper ton at the different plants varies 
because of the different varieties of coal used and be- 
cause of different distance of wagon haulage; the 
latter adds from 25 to 50 cents per ton to its rail cost. 
The average prices are: For bituminous, $3.16, and 
anthracite, $5.27. The average for anthracite includes 
the steam sizes as well as those for domestic use. The 
price per ton of $2.68, paid at the Capitol station, is 
the lowest on the list. 

Considering the 35 points of large consumption, the 
Mall plant provides for the centralization and replace- 
ment of only 23 per cent of this coal consumption. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co. supplies power to 
these 35 different places in various quantities and at 
various rates. No data are before me as regards the 
total cost of the Federal and District Government re- 
quirements, but certainly, should street and park light- 
ing and other District needs be included, it would 
amount to between $200,000 and $300,000. I_ have 
made a more successful effort, however, to obtain the 
electric purchases for group 1, which probably do not 
amount to much more than $35,000 per annum, and of 
which $12,000 is used at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and hence the Mall plant would do away 
with but a comparatively small amount of the power 
purchased by the Federal and District Governments 
from the Potomac Electric Power Co. 

MAP (appended). 

On the appended map the main Government build- 
ings in the District of Columbia are given, and in ad- 
, dition all points mentioned in connection with the 
tabular statement. 

From the three power-plant sites as centers, the dis- 
tances of all these buildings from any one of these 
points can be graphically grasped by the progressive 
circles of 5,000, 10,000 and 15,000 feet, which are 
drawn in different symbols. 



Note the position of the Mall site, which is at the 
end of the narrow Washington Channel, whereas the 
navy yard is on the more important Anacostia Eiver. 
It will benoted that the capitol plant is only 3,700 feet 
from the Anacostia River, where an electric pumping 
station furnishes water for the power-plant use. 

Compare the Potomac Electric Power Co.'s plant 
with any one of the three points under discussion and 
note how much more favored any one of these is in 
regard to center of gravity of the Government power 
load. 

ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The factor of distance in the electrical distribution 
of power with alternating currents and high voltages 
is such that the variation in the mean distances, as 
shown from the tabulated statement, presents no need 
for discussion, and thus it can be assumed that, on 
the basis of distance, any one of the sites is as favor- 
able for a great electric-power distribution plant as the 
other. 

STEAM DISTRIBUTION. 

The economic distances to which steam can with 
reasonable economy be extended have, in the minds of 
distinguished and competent engineers, been of late 
greatly lengthened by better insulation and the use 
of higher steam pressures ; 15,000 feet is not now con- 
sidered uneconomical. 

Note the statements of Messrs. Stillwell, Bolton, 
Wilgus, and others before your committee and the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The table shows that for the mean distance of coal 
consumption the Capitol plant is the most favored. 
Calculation also further emphasizes this in that the 
consumption that could be taken care of by electric 
and steam distribution from the three centers jfith a 
straight line radius of 11,500 feet is as follows : 



Capitol 

Mall 

Navy yard 



Points. Tons. 



141,000 
123,000 
130,000 



Both the table and the map indicate that the 14 
existing buildings to be served by the Mall plant are 
all within a radius of 11,500 feet from the Capitol 
power site, which with 25 per cent allowance for the 
deflections of the mains would permit economic steam 
distribution within 15,000 feet. 

It has been a most difficult matter to obtain any 
accurate information regarding the relative propor- 
tion of steam and electric power used in the Govern- 
ment buildings, for consumption varies at different 
seasons of the year and at different times of the day, 
and facilities for accurate records are not installed at 
all buildings. However, as an approximation, the 
proportions may be estimated as 60 per cent for steam 
power and 40 per cent for electric. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PLANTS VISITED CAPITOL PLANT. 

This plant is situated about 2,500 feet southwest 
from the Capitol, near the small Garfield Park, in a 
rather unpretentious neighborhood and in close prox- 
imity to a railroad by which it has excellent facilities 
of obtaining its fuel direct and of disposing of its 
ashes in the same way. It is provided with a piping 
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MAP OP WASHIWGTON 
SHOWING LOCATIONS OP BUIEDINGS, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE MAIL, CAPITOL, AND NA7Y YARD POWER PLANTS, 



yy,. 



B0IIDIKGS. 



1. Agriculture. 

2. Aririy Medical Museum 

iinfl LiTirary. 

3. 'Jrtpitol. 

4. Olty Asylum (Alraa House). 

5. City Hall and Court Houge._ 

6. Civil Service Commiaaion. 

7. Coast Sc Ceodetic Survey, 

8. Commerce — Department of. 

9. Court of Claims. 

10. District Building. 

11. District Courts. 

12. Engraving & Printing — 

Bureau of. 

13. Filtration Plant. 

14. Fisheries — Bureau of. 

15. Preedraen's Ftoapital. 

16. Government Hospital for 

the Insane. 

17. Government Printing Of-fioe. 

18. House Office Building. 

19. Industrial Home School. 

20. Interior Department Build- 

ing (New) . 

21. Interior Department (Old), 

and Patent Office. 

22. Jail — ^United States. 

23. Land Office. 

24. Library of ConereBa. 

25. Lincoln Memorial. 

26. Marine Barracks. 

27. Memorial Building for 

Women (Red Cross). 

28. MillB Building (Department 

of labor) , 



29. Mines — Bureau of. 

30. Rational Museum Build- 

ing (Kew) . 

31. Rational Museum Build- 

ing (Old) . 
33. Naval Medical School and 
Hospital. 

33. 'jfaval Observatory, 

34. Navy Annex (Hew, .Johnson- 

Walker Building) . 

35. Navy Yard. 

36. Pension Office, end Bureau 

of Inditin Affairs. 

37. Post Office (Kew) , 

38. Post Office Department 

(11th St, & Pa. Ave.) . 

39. Reclamation Service. 

40. Senate Office BuiWing. 

41. Sewage Pumping Station, 

42. Smithsonian Institution. 

43. Soldiers' Home, 

44. Standards — Bureau of 

45. State, War & Navy Building, 

46. Treasury Building. 

47. War College (North). 

48. War College (South). 

49. Washington Montuaent. 

50. lyater Pumping Station. 

51. Weather Bu,reau. 
62. White House. 

S3, Winder Building. 
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system by which it can use the water of the Potomac 
for condensing purposes. 

It is considerably below the Capital Plaza, from 
which none of the power house is visible except a small 
upper section of the two stacks, which are 11 feet in 
diameter and 212 feet high. There are here installed 
16 boilers of 520 horsepower each, or a total of 8,000 
horsepower. There are four 2,000-kilowatt gener- 
ators driven by turbine engines. 

The plant was started in 1904, the first estimate be- 
ing only $750,000, but up to date, on account of exten- 
sions to Senate and House Office Buildings and other 
causes, an expenditure of $1,400,000 has been made. 
The service from this plant requires about 25,000 tons 
of coal a year, so the plant has a great reserve of 
electric and boUer-house power, as its coal consump- 
tion shows. 

There would appear no adequate reason why this 
plant could not be greatly enlarged, and with proper 
boilers, stacks, and auxiliary forced draft would pre- 
vent any nuisance from smoke or gas at this point in 
excess of that now experienced, and quite probably 
the emission of smoke would be less. 

NAVT-TARD PLANT. 

The navy-yard power, plant is close to the navy-yard 
shops and very close to the Anacostia River, where 
necessary water supply and shipping facilities are 
most favorable. The plant has railroad connection by 
which all of the coal used has been obtained. 

High smokestacks and buildings constructed for 
economic considerations alone are in entire conformity 
with this environment, and there is no reasonable limi- 
tation to the extent to which the present power plant 
could be favorably extended. At present there is in- 
stalled an excellent 6,000-horsepower boiler plant, sup- 
plying compound engines that drive 2,500-kilowatt 
generators. The housing already erected would permit 
very extensive additions to the electric plant at little 
cost. 

The total cost of this plant in connection with its 
steam and electrical distribution is, I am told, about 
$900,000. In fact, taking all in all, this site is ideally 
situated for a great electric-power station, and if de- 
sired could be made to take care of all Government 
and District needs in the way of electric power. At 
present electric current is being generated at the navy- 
yard plant at a cost of about 1 cent per kilowatt. With 
larger and more modern equipment this cost could be 
decidedly reduced. 

SEWAGE PUMPING STATION. 

Here, in an imposing building within 1,500 feet of 
the navy-yard plant, an independent boiler plant, 
triple-expansion steam engines, and high-grade pumps 
are installed for handling the sewage of the District. 
The station is under the supervision of the District 
government. There are 27 men employed at it. 

Although by casual observance, the pumping-station 
plant seems excellent, the existence of this plant so 
close to the navy-yard plant seems an anomaly. Such 
anomalies would be avoided if all Government depart- 
ments did engineering teamwork. 

DISTKICT PUMPING STATION. 

On the map this pumping' plant is No. 65 and is only 
1,000 feet south of the filtration pumping station, 

33748°— S. Doc. 362, 64-1 3 



which is under control of the War Department. It is 
seen also that these stations are ia close proximity to 
Soldiers' Home. 

The District pumping station is most imposingly 
housed and would appear to have most excellent boiler 
and steam pumping plant, which is no doubt capable . 
of dealing with the present requirements of the city. 
The coal consumption is 6,000 tons a year of bitumi- 
nous coal, costing $3.25 per ton. The lack of railroad 
facilities, no doubt, is the cause of the coal costing 
more than at the Capitol power plaint. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE PLANT. 

This is situated 6,500 feet from the Capitol power 
station and hear the new post office and the Union 
Station. The plant is an old one and the machinery 
not of the highest modern type. The new post office is 
heated from this station. 

There are installed 8 boilers with 2,800 aggregate 
horsepower. Six of these are of the marine type, fired 
by hand. The condensing water for the engines is 
obtained from the water mains after filtering. In this 
way some 2,000,000 gallons a day are made use of, half 
.of which is again used in the building for other pur- 
poses than for condensing, but the balance is sent to 
waste in the sewer mains. Should the water depart- 
ment's charges for the water supplied be the same as 
those charged the public the charge for the water thus 
wasted would be equivalent to $100 a day. 

LAND OFFICE PLANT. 

This plant is housed in the basement of the Land 
Office Building and supplies the Patent Office, Bureau 
of Mines, Eeclamation Service, Pension Office, and 
District courts, in addition to the Land Office Build- 
ing, with both electric and steam power. 

It has one independent smokestack 7 feet in diam- 
eter, which is only 104 feet above the courtyard level, 
and thus not much higher than some of the office build- 
ings in the vicinity. 

The boiler and engine forces amount to 17 men, and 
from the table it is seen that the annual coal con- 
sumption is estimated at 7,000 tons, which, at $3.43 
per ton, equals $24,000. 

There is an installation of six boilers with 1,410- 
horsepower capacity, and one large electric steam 
generator with cross-compound steam engine and four 
smaller ones, the combined rating of whim is 626 kilo- 
watts. The engines are worked noncondensing and 
boiler water is obtained from the mains. The plant 
is handicapped in many respects, but seems to be well 
run and attended to. 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING PLANT. 

The bureau plant is housed in an unpretentious way 
in connection with the old building of the bureau. 
I have been unable to find out its first cost, but there 
has certainly been no outlay for architectural effect. 

The installation consists of two excellent tandem- 
compound engines and two smaller ones, the total 
electrical power capacity being about 1,300 horse- 
power. There are two 500-horsepower Keeler boilers 
and three 250-horsepower Babcock- Wilcox, making 
the steam installation 1,750 horsepower. The engines 
are worked condensing, the water for the condensers 
being obtained from the city mains. It is claimed 
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little of the circulating water is returned to the sewer, 
a large amount of it being used in the laundries and 
for heating by means of the condensers. The power 
from this plant is supplemented by the purchase of 
some $12,000-worth of electric current from the Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co. at the rate of 3.8 cents per 
kilowatt. Considering the size of the plants, the 
present showing they give of cost per kilowatt is most 
excellent for 1913 and 1914, being under 1 cent. For 
the last year the cost was 1.3 cents. 

ANALYSIS or SOME OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT'S 

STATEMENTS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his letter of 
February 7, addressed to the chairman Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, states: 

The central plant will effect an annual saving to the Gov- 
ernment, considering existing buildings only as named in the 
act, of $177,000. 

The outlay incident thereto has been contracted for 
at $1,459,104. 

The table indicates that the Mall plant group uses 
only 39,000 tons of coal, costing $141,000. The amount 
of power purchased from the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. for these buildings is about $35,000, making a 
total of $175,000, or $2,000 less than the saving 
claimed. 

It is estimated that the new plant will consume only 
30,000 tons of coal, a saving of only 9,000 tons. 

It is stated by Mr. Thompson that interest and sink- 
ing fund charges should be included in estimates to 
show relative efficiencies. If this be the case, there 
should be added to the operating and general expenses 
some $50,000 or $60,000. 

I am awaiting with much interest the explanation 
of the Treasury Department's officials how, with the 
above conditions, this saving is to be effected. 

The Secretary further states in his letter : 

The plant will eliminate from the city of Washington 17 
smokestacks now existing on Federal buildings which dis- 
charge smoke and gases from their individual plants. 

The proposed new power plant wiU serve but 14 
buildings when it begins to operate, and of these coal 
users it would appear that not over one-third or one- 
quarter have outside stacks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also states in his 
letter : 

The plant is fairly within the center of gravity of the load. 
It is within 800 feet of the buildings that will take 50 per 
cent of all the steam generated and nearly 40 per cent of all 
the electricity generated. The greater portion of the buildings 
to be served are relatively the small consumers. 

This must refer to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The table shows that the coal consumption 
of that plant is only 13,000 tons a year, with a $12,000 
purchase of electric current. 

The Capitol group uses 25,000 tons, the navy yard 
25,000 tons, and the Government Printing Office 
15,000 tons, making a total of 65,000. 

From these facts it is obvious that the new power 
plant is not in the center of gravity of a real central 
plant, but is merely in a departmental zone, dealing 
with about 23 per cent of the coal consumption shown 
in the tabulated statement. 

Even admitting the centralization of the plant as a 
departmental plant, is it good engineering, with 50 per 
cent of the power being used at one point, to erect a 
central new plant 800 feet from it? 



SUGGESTIONS. 

I wish it clearly understood that in presenting the 
tabular grouping it is not my recommendation that 
all buildings and power plants shown there be imme- 
diately yoked together. Such advice could only be 
justified and prove of value after far greater study 
and more exhaustive estimates, and no doubt, although 
finally all the buildings may be served electrically from 
one center, for steam heating several centers may be 
desirable. 

Attempt is made merely to give a general bird's-eye 
view of the whole problem, showing the fruitful field 
for investigation and the chances of great savings in 
first and in operating costs. 

Without in any way desiring to prescribe the limits 
and studies of some future commission that will prob- 
ably be asked to report on this whole question, it may 
be useful to point out at least one plan of action that 
will be far more comprehensive and economical than 
the erection of the Mall plant. 

Let the boiler and electrical equipment of the navy 
yard plant be extended unit by unit as required, so 
that it will finally supply all the present and future 
demands for electricity for the Government build- 
ings. The facilities in connection with this power site 
have already been described. 

Make both electrical and steam connection with the 
navy yard and Capitol power plants. Let the Capitol 
power plant be considered essentially as a steam-heat 
distributor. It can, however, at first help electrically, 
and this installation will always have value to the 
navy-yard plant as an electrical reserve in time of 
stress or accident. 

As the steam load at the Capitol plant becomes ex- 
cessive, the present steam heat now supplied from the 
Capitol site could be taken care of by steam frosi the 
navy yard, and the Capitol plant could be made to 
deal with more distant points in the Mall region to the 
west and north. In this way these two plants, on 
which the Government has expended $2,300,000, could 
be usefully and completely extended, do splendid team 
work, and eliminate an unnecessary and inconclusive 
power scheme. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

My conclusions have already in a great measure been 
given as a foreword in this letter, but what I desire 
most to emphasize is the great initial economic possi- 
bilities connected with a great comprehensive scheme 
ot Government power distribution that will not only 
provide departments piecemeal but for the wants of 
the whole and for long periods. 

I can not do better in emphasizing this point, as also 
other statements that I have made, than to quote first 
trom the statement of Mr. Lewis B. Stillwell, who is 
a past president of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Jingmeers and was called in by the Treasury De- 
partment as a consulting engineer for the proposed 
new power plant. He states in the hearings before 
the Library Committee, February 3 : 

Mr. Stillwell. That clears the situation, so far as I am con- 
cerned, very satisfactorily. *is i. am con 

I should like to say at the outset that my firm has in thi« 
matter, assumed no responsibility in regard to the selection of 
a site. We have been told that that matter was settl^ beforo 
we were called in, that the plant was to be located at a certain 
pomt. Our function has been limited to this: That mv firm 
has supplied a number of expert mechanical and electrical de- 
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signers who have been placed temporarily on the rolls of the 
Supervising Architect's Office to make the plans for the me- 
chanical and electrical equipment and for the power house in 
so far as Its structure Is directly related to that equipment. 
For the architectural merits or demerits of that power house 
we assume no responsibility. That has been in the hands of 
the Supervising Architect and his representatives. 

As to the site, expressing my personal opinion of the matter — 
and I am glad to have an opportunity to do so — I think this 
whole matter has been approached here in a way that could not 
be expected to attain the best economical results. For In- 
stance, one of the first things that suggested itself to us when 
we came here was, Why build a new plant? Why not extend 
the existing plant? Of course, the present plant is farther 
away from the buildings which are to be heated, and it is pos- 
sible that were we to figure out the losses In transmitting the 
steam, we might reach the conclusion that It was unwise to 
transmit It so far. That problem, so far as I know, has never 
been investigated. It certainly has not been by my associates 
or myself. 

Another question that I asked soon after I came here was 
this : How is this plant correlated with the possible utilization 
of the Great Falls of the Potomac, In regard to- which Mr. 
Clemens Herschell made a report for the War Department a 
year or two ago? And my impression is that up to this time 
there has been no attempt to consider broadly whether the 
Great Falls of the Potomac in cooperation with the steam 
plant here, or otherwise, could be utilized to advantage In the 
city of Washington. I make this statement because I want to 
say that, as an engineer, I think this problem should be studied 
on broad lines — on lines as broad as those which have been 
applied by the Arts Commission in its work — and that the 
Whole problem of the supply of electricity for lighting and 
power purposes and of heating from central stations — if that 
be the best way — should be laid out now on a plan which can 
be substantially adhered to for the next 50 or 100 years. The 
development ought to be systematic and symmetrical in respect 
of power supply as in respect of architectural development. 

Now, as to the plant that has been contracted for, the de- 
partment has found It necessary to omit a considerable amount 
of apparatus from Its specifications as they were approved by 
my associate, Mr. Putnam, who represented me here. Unless 
those omissions are replaced in the near future the plant, in 
my judgment, would be better left unbuilt. It is presumably 
the intention of the department to make this replacement in 
whole or in part so as to make the plant an operative plant. 

These views are further verified by Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
architect of the great Woolworth Building, which is 
not only an architectural triumph but an engineering 
one as well. In the "Woolworth Building are in- 
stalled 2,500-horsepower boilers for elevator, light, 
and heat service, the elevator service being an engi- 
neering transportation feat. In his testimony be- 
fore the Library Committee Mr. Gilbert says, page 38 
of the hearings: 

I would like, while I am on my feet, to say one more word. 
There are a great many engineering questions which we be- 
lieve could be properly studied — and I mean no reflection 
upon the engineers who have been over it, but I mean if 
broadly studied, that is the better word — ^broadly studied in 
all their relations to Washington from every standpoint of use 
of various fuels, oil-producer gas, hard coal, distant trans- 
mission, electric heating, air-tube system for some local place 
like Lincoln Memorial, which needs no stack, operated by gas 
flames, as in the New Haven Public Library or the Spalding 
Building in Portland, Oreg., .where power is transmitted, as 
well as light, from a distance. A local plant in a 13-story 
building without a boiler plant in It or a particle of steam can 
be applied to the Lincoln Memorial, for example, and possibly 
to some of the minor buildings, although it could not well be 
applied to old buildings. 

That would solve the small local problems advantageously 
and economically, but first get at the details and have the 
whole situation in Washington studied. 

In my letter of the 13th to the Library Committee I 
indicate that I consider the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers, and the American Institute 



of Architects would be willing to form a commission 
and that eminent, distinguished, and competent mem- 
bers would act as an advisory committee. Since writ- 
ing that letter I have communicated with some offi- 
cials of these societies and find they are desirous of 
freely giving such service to their country if they are 
given a cordial official invitation and accorded due 
recognition. 

Of course other methods of making a right investi- 
gation of this problem may occur to you, and I desire 
my suggestions to be considered most tentative. What, 
however, must be apparent from the facts and state- 
ments herein presented is that the power plants and 
other power consumers of the Government in this Dis- 
trict deserve united Federal treatment, and should not 
be given capricious departmental boundaries, which 
may not accord with engineering verities. 

The investigation should not be shirked on account 
of the contract already entered into. A visit to the 
site at the present time shows that an expenditure of 
not more than $2,000 or $3,000 has been made in con- 
nection with the excavation and minor equipment on 
the ground. Probably reasonable arrangements could 
be made to retain the contractor's services in connec- 
tion with the enlargement of the navy yard and the 
Capitol plants or any new work decided upon. Also, 
the material he has under order may be so used and 
modified to fit in with the new work. Indemnity for 
delay in the work would, of course, be his due, but at 
this state the contractor's loss per diem for such delay 
can not be very great. Contrast any reasonable in- 
demnity to be paid with the possibility of eliminating 
one unnecessary plant and of making use of more ex- 
tensive plants already erected, for the construction of 
which the Government has expended considerably 
over $2,300,000. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Hennex Jennings, 
Civil aivd Minvng Erigineer. 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
AS REPRESENTED BY SECRETARY WILLIAM G. 
McADOO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY B. R. NEWTON, 
AND MR. JAMES A. WETMORE, ACTING SUPERVIS- 
ING ARCHITECT. 

LETTER OF HENNEN JENNINGS TO SECRETAKT m'aDOO. 

February 1%, 1916. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dear Sir : I have been taking a deep interest in the 
proposed Government power plant as a citizen who 
values the best possible extension of the future beau- 
tification of Washington and as an engineer who is 
desirous of seeing the Government obtain the most 
economic site for distribution of power. The last few 
days I have given as much study as possible, with the 
limited opportunities at my command for obtaining 
information, in considering the relative merits of the 
three-power-station plan recommended by your en- 
gineers and the feasibility of making one grand power 
station by the enlargement of the Capitol power plant. 

[Here followed the substance of the letter of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1916, to Senator Newlands.] 

I regret, as I am sure you must, the iU feeing that 
has been aroused in connection with the power plant. 
While it may be quite true that it was by an innocent 
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mistake in the Treasury Department that the Fine 
Arts Commissioners were not duly made aware of the 
proposed erection of the plant until the contract had 
been let, it was still in violation of an Executive order, 
and consequently open to misconstruction and public 
dissatisfaction. I see no better way of allaying these 
feelings than by a thorough new investigation, prefer- 
ably at your instance. • 

The suggestion that I have thrown out to make use 
of the technical societies is in line with the action of 
the President when he requested these engineering 
societies to extend aid to the Naval Consulting Board 
in their work of collecting data for use in organizing 
the manufacturing resources of the country for the 
public service in case of emergency. 

Doubtless such aid would be most cheerfully given 
if asked for by the President or yourself in connection 
with the site problem. 

I hope you can see your way to consider favorably 
this suggestion, which, if adopted, should guide or 
assure you as to your economic best action and at the 
same time give keen satisfaction to a large section of 
the country who honestly believe their Federal birth- 
right in their Capital City is being lessened and 
marred by hasty and inartistic action. 

I am sending letters of similar tenor to Senator 
Williams and Senator Newlands of the Senate Library 
Committee. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Hennbn Jennings. 



LETTER OF HENNEN JENNINGS TO SECRETARY m'aDOO. 

Februart 13, 1916. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dear Sir : Regarding my letter to you of yesterday 
on the subject of the central heating, lighting, and 
power plant on the Mall, I beg to say that the follow- 
ing distances appearing on page 8 should be corrected 
to read as in the second column of figures given below : 

Capitol to Printing Office, 6,300 should be 6,500. 

To the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 7,300 
should be 7,500. 

To new Interior Department, 11,200 should be 11,500. 

To State, War, and Navy Departments, 10,500 
should be 10,700. 

By referring to the list of distances on pages 6 and 7 
of my letter you will note the correct figures there 
given. I am sorry to have overlooked these errors 
before forwarding your letter. 
Very respectfully, 

Hennen Jennings. 



letter of hennen JENNINGS TO SECRETARY m'aDOO. 

February 14, 1916. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

'Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : Since mine of the 12th of February to you I 
have sent later letters to Senators Williams and New- 
lands which give some further information, though 
corresponding in the main with that which I sent you. 
I trust that it will be of interest to you, and there- 
fore enclose to you a copy. 
EespectfuUy, 

Hennen Jennings. 



LETTER OF SECRETARY m'aDOO TO HENNEN JENNINGS. 

Treasury Department, 
Washington, February 21, 1916. 
Mr. Hennen Jennings, 

2221 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letters of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th instant relative to your rea- 
sons for objecting to the construction of the central 
heating, lighting, and power plant on the commer- 
cial water front between Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Streets SW., this city, and for recommending that the 
present Capitol power plant be enlarged so that it may 
serve the buildings proposed to be served by the cen- 
tral heating, lighting, and power plant, and known 
generally as the executive group. 
Respectfully, 

W. G. McAdoo, Secretary. 



letter of hennen JENNINGS TO MR. JAMES A. WETMORE. 

February 21, 1916. 
Mr. James A. Wetmore, 

Acting Supervising Architect, 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. ' 
Dear Sir : I am endeavoring to make a very careful 
study of the power-plant situation here, and, as I de- 
sire to be perfectly fair with what you are doing in 
connection with the Mall power plant, I would be very 
glad if you would send me full details showing the 
plans and specifications submitted for contract and 
any changes since made by your engineers or the con- 
tractor in order to come within the limits of the ap- 
propriations of Congress, or any other information 
which you think would be helpful to me in the «tudy 
which I am making and which I desire to be on the 
broadest lines. 
An early reply will greatly oblige. 
Yours, very truly, 

Hennen Jennings. 



letter of assistant secretary newton to hennen 
jennings, 

Treasury Department, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 
Mr. Hennen Jennings, 

2221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir : This department is in receipt of your letter of 
the 21st instant, requesting that you be furnished with 
±ull details showing plans and specifications for the 
central heating, lighting, and power plant, this city, 
with changes made therein by the department or the 
contractor m order to come within the limits of the 
appropriation, or any other information which might 
be of value to you in making a study of the power- 
plant situation. 

It is regretted that your request can not be complied 
with, as it IS contrary to the regulations of the depart- 
ment to furnish information of this character. 
Respectfully, 

B. R. Newton, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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TABLE SHOWHTG THE PROPOSED BTJILDINOS TO BE SERVED BY THE MALL PLANT, AND OTHER IMPOR- 
TANT GOVERNMENT COAL CONSUMERS WHICH ARE NOT CONSIDERED IN THE MALL SCHEME. 



GROUP 1.— EXISTING BUILDINGS TO BE SERVED BY MALL PLANT. 



Building. 



Agriculture 

Army Medical Museum.... 
Bureau of Engiaving and 

Printing 

Court of Claims 

District building 

Bureau of Fisheries 

Mills Building 

Post Office, Eleventh and 

FennsylTania Avenue. . . 
Smithsonian Group ' 

State, War, and Navy 



Treasury Building , 

Washington Monument. 

White House 

Winder Building 

Total 



Distance from — 



Capi- 
tol 
plant. 



Feet. 

■ 7,000 

4,800 

7,500 
10,800 
8,000 
4,300 
11,000 

7,300 
S,900 

10,700 

9,600 
8,500 
10,200 
11,300 



Mall 
plant. 



Fea. 
1,800 
2,500 

1,300 
6,000 
3,800 
3,100 
6,000 

5,200 
2,433 

6,000 

5,500 
2,800 
5,600 
6,300 



Navy- 
yard 
plant. 



Feet. 
10,250 
8,500 

10,500 
14,500 
12,000 
8,000 
14, 750 

11,000 
9,500 

14,250 

13,250 
12,000 
13,750 
14,500 



Coal. 



Tons. 



5,000 B 
325 A 

13,000 B 

200 B 

2,500 B 

125 A 

400 A 

6,000 A 

3,500B 

2,200B 

2,400A 

2,000 B 

200 A 

225 A 

325 A 

75 A 

400B 



38,875 



Price 
per 
ton. 



$3.26 
5.73 

3.08 
4.15 
3.49 
6.15 

4.67 

4.80 
3.42 
3.54 
3.49 
3.65 
3.47 
6.08 
5.95 
7.14 
3.80 



Cost. 



116,300.00 
1,862.25 

40,040.00 

830.00 

8,725.00 

768.75 

1,868.00 

28,800.00 
11,970.00 

16,164.00 

7,994.00 
1,368.00 
2,469.25 
1,520.00 



140,679.25 



GROUP 2.— OTHER IMPORTANT FEDERAL AND DISTRICT GOV- 
ERNMENT COAL CONSUMERS (EXCLUSIVE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ETC.). 



Building. 



Bureau of Standards , 

Capitol group ' 

City jail 

Department ol Commerce 

Filtration plant 

Freedmen's Hospital. 



Government Printing 
Office and new post 
office 



Hospital for the Insane 

Industrial Home School. . . 

Land Office group > 

Marine Barracks 

Naval Medical School Hos- 
pital , 

Naval Observatory 

Navy yard 

New navy annex , 

Sewage pumping station... 

Soldiers' Home 

War College (north) 



War College (south) 

Water pumpmg station., 
Weather Bureau 



Total.. 



Grand total of 1 and 2 

Mean distance of total coal 

consumption for groups 

1 and 2 combined 



Distance from — 



Capi- 
tol, 
plant. 



Feet. 
26,500 
2,650 
9,400 
12,000 
15,250 
15,000 

I 6,050 

10,600 

23,000 
6,350 
3,700 

13,200 
21,500 

4,600 
10,700 

3,500 

2o;ooo 

5,000 

8,000 
14,300 
15,000 



S,250 



MaU 
plant. 



Feet. 
23,000 

6,775 
15,300 

7,000 
15,500 
14,000 

7,900 

13,500 

21,500 
5,766 
10,250 

7,000 

17,000 

10,000 

5,250 

8,300 

21,000 

5,800 

8,200 
14,250 
9,500 



9,100 



Navy- 
yard 
plant. 



Feet. 
31,000 
6,000 
7,750 
15,760 
18,750 
18,750 

9,500 

8,000 

26,500 
10,600 
2,500 

16,760 
26,000 



{?; 



14,260 

1,500 

23,500 

5,600 

6,500 
17,600 
18,750 



9,550 



Coal. 



Tons. 



3,00OA 
25, 000 B 
1,000 B 
650 A 
4,000 B 
3,200B 

7,500 B 
7,500 A 

20, 000 B 
1,000 A 
700 B 
500 A 
7,000 B 
450A 
125 A 

2,500B 

700 B 

25, 000 B 

450 A 

4,800B 

7,300B 

1,100 A 

860A 

450 A 

6,0O0B 

650 A 



131,335 



170,210 



Price 
per 
ton. 



$3.82 
2.8S 
3.45 
4.75 

^.S9 
3.43 

3.35 
4.44 

2.88 
5.98 
3.'88 
6.23 
3.43 
5.84 
6.55 



3.98 
2.90 
6.73 
3.35 
3.40 
5.10 
5.37 
5.16 
3.25 
5.68 



Cost. 



111,460.00 
72,000.00 
3,450.00 
3,087.50 
11,500.00 
10,976.00 

Us, 425. 00 

13,580.00 

5,831.00 
24,010.00 
■3,446.75 

9,500.00 

2,736.00 

72,500.00 

2,578.50 

16,080.00 

24,820.00 

■10,228.20 

2,322.00 
19,500.00 
3,124.00 



431,204.95 



571,944.20 



< The "Smithsonian group," referred to under group 1, includes the following buildings: The Smithsonian Institution and the old and new National Museum 
Buildings. 

• The "Capitol group," referred to under group 2, includes the following buildings: The Capitol, the Senate and House of Representatives Office Buildings, and the 
Congressional Library. 

» The " I.,and Office group," referred to under group 3, includes the following buildings: The Land Office, Patent Office, Pension Office, District courts. Bureau 
of Mines, and Reclamation Service Buildings. 

A in the above table refers to anthracite; B to bituminous. 

Note. — Group 2does not contain pointsnsmg less than 450 tons per year, whereas group 1 does. There are 75 to 100 or more such points. Also, group 2 does not 
include public schools, etc., using more than 450 tons per year. 

The total estimated coal consumption of the Federal and District Governments per year is: Bittuninous, 157,890 tons, costing $496,839; anthracite, 44,290 tons, cost- 
ing 1233,544. 



PART III. 



An article reprinted from the April, 1916, number of the Journal of 

the American Institute of Architects entitled "The Treatment 

of Water Fronts," by Hon. Francis G. Newlands, 

United States Senator from Nevada. 
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THE TREATMENT OF WATER FRONTS. 

By Feancis G. Newlands, United States Senator from Nevada. 



It is gratifying to observe the widespread interest 
which has been aroused by the proposed disfigure- 
ment of the park plan of Washington by the construc- 
tion of a Government heat, lighting, and power plant 
with high smokestacks on the river front near the 
Mall. The artistic sentiment of the country developed 
by numerous architectural, art, and engineering so- 
cieties in. the various States, all federalized by na- 
tional associations meeting annually at Washington, 
has expressed itself most vigorously. Congress little 
knows how the annual meetings of these national as- 
sociations at Washington have familiarized the mem- 
bers of these bodies throughout the county with the 
plans for Washington park improvement, originated 
by Washington and L'Enf ant and developed by the 
Burnham Park Commission — and how jealously they 
are disposed to guard these plans against sacrilege. 

It is gratifying also to observe how the engineers 
have united with the architects and artists in their 
enthusiasm regarding this park development, realiz- 
ing as they never have done before the importance in 
great public enginnering works of uniting art with 
utility. 

The country is now preparing to enter upon broad 
plans for the full development of our rivers for trans- 
portation and every other useful purpose. 

The people are realizing the great value of water as 
a national asset — ^the neglect of which creates annually 
a gigantic loss by floods and the conservation of which 
will mean the utilization of stored and controlled 
water for the reclamation of both arid and swamp 
lands, the development of water power, the growth of 
forests, the increase of intensive cultivation, and the 
prevention of erosion and soil waste, all accomplished 
in such a way as to promote beauty as well. 

We shall enter before long upon this work in the 
most scientific and businesslike way with a view of im- 
proving our waterways as has been done in Europe, 
and perfecting them not only for navigation but also 
for every beneficial use. In this great work the archi- 
tects and artists will have their function, for in the 
engineering works concrete which can be molded 
into artistic form will be largely used, and the engi- 
neers, as was remarked by one of the most eminent 
of their members at the congressional hearing regard- 
ing the heat, light, and power plant, are realizing the 
great value of associating with them in their problems 
the talent and experience of eminent architects and 
constructors. 

The Art Commission has already reported upon 
methods for distinguishing the Panama Canal by 
structures which will crown that great engineering 
work with an artistic development such as will hand 
down to future generations evidence of the spirit and 
culture of the time, and the intelligent cooperation 



of Col. Goethals in their study indicates that the sub- 
ject will receive his careful consideration. 

A most gratifying indication of the tendency of the 
time has been the appreciation by the Army engineers, 
one of whom is ^rom time to time detailed as Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Grounds in Wash- 
ington, and as ex-officio secretary of the Art Com- 
mission, of the unpaid and disinterested work of the 
eminent architects and artists forming the Art Com- 
mission. It indicatsB that before long the Army engi- 
neers will in the great public works of which they 
have charge welcome the cooperation of artists. 

In this great work of waterway development, the 
water fronts of river towns and cities will not be 
neglected as heretofore. They wUl not only be made 
the most perfect instrumentalities for commerce, with 
transfer facilities of the highest type, embracing 
every skilled device for bringing boat and car into co- 
ordination, and for handling and transferring quickly 
and cheaply merchandise and products, but beauty 
will be united with utility by the cooperation of archi- 
tects, sculptors, and landscape gardeners in the de- 
velopment of the artistic features. 

The creation of the water-front exposition at San 
Francisco has furnished an object lesson of what can 
be done in this direction, and in the near future our 
water fronts will be as distinguished in this particular 
as those of the Thames and the Seine, the Ehine, and 
the Danube, attracting travelers by their beauty and 
thus making beauty a commercial asset in every river 
town. 

It is with this in view that the proposed disfiguring 
power plant on the water front at Washington be- 
comes a matter of so much importance. City plan- 
ning is now attracting the attention of the advanced 
spirit of our time. Communities are no longer satis- 
fied with the old method of accidental growth. They 
are demanding that a city should be planned with 
reference to its municipal requirements, a civic center, 
a park system, radial boulevards or parkways, and 
transportation centers, both of rail and water service. 
They are no longer content that the landing place of 
the stranger, whether by rail or water, should be the 
most forlorn, abandoned, and repulsive part of the 
town. They look to Washington as the model for all 
America, and, tenacious as they are of a proper park 
development there, they will insist that the river de- 
velopment should also be guarded with vigilance and 
care. 

The commercial water front of Washington is a lit- 
tle over a mile in length, the Mall adjoining it on the 
north, the island portion of Potomac Park facing it 
on the west, and the War College with its attractive 
grounds on the south. It is to-day a squalid and un- 
attractive stretch of over a mile of rotting wharves 
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and cheap and unkempt structures, but, by aiding tlie 
engineers in their mechanical work of meeting every 
requirement of commerce and convenience, the artists 
can make it one of the most attractive as well as one 
of the most useful features of Washington. 

Viewing it in its present squalor and neglect, it is 
no wonder that the legislative committee, in making 
its selection of a site for the heat, light, and power 
plant, felt that any structure would be an improve- 
ment. It required not the practical eye, but the eye 
of the imagination to view it as it would be later under 
thetratnsforming hands of engineers, architects, and 
landscape gardeners, with an elevated egplanade 
which would continue the park system by a boulevard 
along the Potomac to the War College, and from 
which one could look down upon the orderly and con- 
venient structures and devices for transporting, stor- 
ing, and marketing merchandise, and all so planned as 
to harmonize with the beauty of the surroundings and 
eliminate ugliness. 



Unfortunately the contract for this structure has 
been let, but no work has been done save that of an 
inexpensive excavation. The contractors can just as 
well transfer their work to another site, and the in- 
consequential loss caused by such a change and delay 
can be made good to them. To accomplish this the 
action of Congress is required, and Congress will re- 
spond to a sound public opinion. Such an opinion 
must be aroused by the friends of the development 
of art in this country, and there should be no diminu- 
tion of zeal until the construction is stopped. 

Pressure of business, inertia, and a persistent oppo- 
sition which it is difficult to understand, block the way 
to a reconsideration of the whole project, both from 
an economic and an esthetic standpoint, but the con- 
test should not be abandoned imtil this offense against 
the artistic sense of the country and a sound public 
policy is done away with. 



S. Doc. 352, 54-1. 





AT THE TOP, THE WATER FRONT OF WASHINGTON AS AT PRESENT. THE SITE OF THE POWER PLANT IS 
JUST TO THE RIGHT OF THE WHITE BUILDING NEAR THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE. UNDERNEATH, A ROUGH 
SKETCH OF A SUGGESTED ELEVATED ESPLANADE TO CONNECT WITH THE WAR COLLEGE, THE WHARFAGE 
SPACE BEING BELOW 




WATER FRONT AT HAMBURG 



S. Doc. 362, 64-1. 




WATER FRONT AT RIO DE JANEIRO 




WATER FRONT AT DRESDEN 



S. Doc. 362, 64-1. 




WATER FRONT AT PETROGRAD 




WATER FRONT AT AMSTERDAM 



64OT CONGRESS, 
1st Session. 



S. J. RES. 92. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

January 2i), 1916. 

Mr. Newlands introduced the following joint resolution; which was read 
twice and ordered to lie on the table. 

Jantjaet 31 (calendar day, Febeuaey 2), 1916. 

Referred to the Committee on the Library. 



JOINT RESOLUTION 

* 

Eelative to the construction on the site selected of the central 
heating, lighting, and power plant authorized by the pro- 
visions of the sundry civil appropriation Act approved June 
twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

1 Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 

2 of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That inasmuch as the plans adopted for the construction of 

4 the central heating, lighting, and power plant authorized 

5 by the provisions of the sundry civil appropriation Act ap- 

6 proved June twenty-third, nineteen hundred and thirteen 

7 (Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large, page twenty-five) , on the 

8 site selected raise serious questions affecting the appearance 

9 of the city of Washington and the desirability of erecting 
10 said plant according to said plans, the Secretary of the 
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1 Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to submit these plans 

2 to Congress, together with all reports from commissions, 

3 architects, engineers, and others who have been consulted 

4 in connection therewith; and that no work upon the con- 

5 struction of said plant shall be commenced until plans there- 

6 for shall have been approved by the President of the United 

7 States. 



PART IV. 



PAMPHLET ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON. 



Enlightened and Patriotic Citizens Should Demand a Reconsideration of the 

Site of the New Government Power Plant, with Smokestacks, in 

the Central Park System of the Nation's Capital. 
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COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF WASHINGTON. 

(ORGANIZED IN 1910.) 

Sole object of the committee: Preservation of plans for the Nation's Capital as approved by George Wash- 
ington in 1789, and as extended by the park commission in 1902. 



Glenn Beown, Chairman. 



Wm. B. Shannon, vice chairman. 

John L. Weaver, treasurer. 

Milton B. Ailes. 

John Barrett. 

Paul W. Bartlett. 

Mrs. Paul W. Bartlett. 

Alexander Graham Bell. 

Charles J. Bell. 

Clifford K. Berryman. 

Miss Mabel Boardman. 

William W. Bride. 

Bedford Brown, IV. 

Daniel J. Callahan. 

C. C. Calhoun. 

Frank G. Carpenter. 

Mitchell Carroll. 

Fred G. Coldren. 

Edward F. Colliday. 

Charles I. Corby. 

William S. Corby. 

J. Harry Covington. 

A. Crawford. 

Andrew Wright Crawford. 

Grosvenor Dawe. 

Frederic A. Delano. 



R. Aphonsus Dolon. 
John Dolph. 
Edward H. Droop. 
John Joy Edson. 
Dwight L. Elmendorf. 
Fred A. Emery. 
Wm. Phelps Bno. 
Wm. Corcoran Bustis. 
Wm. John Eynon. 
Henry P. Fairbanks. 
Mrs. Austin Gallagher. 
Julius Garfinkle. ■ 
Merrill E. Gates. 
Cass Gilbert. 
Samuel Gompers. 
Edward C. Graham. 
Henry S. Graves. 
Thomas Grant. 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 
Wm. F. Gude. 
Frank W. Hackett. 
Alfred Harding. 
George W. Harris. 
F. J. Haskins. 
David Jayne Hill. 



Archibald Hopkins. 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkins. 
J. Franklin Jameson. 
Hennen Jennings. 
Holcombe G. Johnson. 
W. V. Judson. 
Louis Kann. 

D. J. Kaufman. 
John B. Larner. 
Francis B. Leupp. 
James Rush Marshall. 
John G. McGrath. 
Miss Leila Mechlin. 

E. P. Mertz. 
C. R. Miller. 

James Dudley Morgan. 
Charles D. Norton. 
Frank B. Noyes. 
Theodore W. Noyes. 
Robert Lee O'Brien. 
James F. Oyster. 
Thomas Nelson Page. 
Henry 0. Perkins. 
John Poole. 
Henry Kirke Porter. 



Wallace BadclifCe. 
Miss Janet Richards. 
Charles W. Richardson. 
Mrs. Charles W. Richardson. 

A. G. Robinson. 
Cuno H. Rudolph. 
William T. Russell. 

B. Francis Saul. 
Thomas J. Shahan. 
James Sharp. 
Henry C. Sheridan. 
Abram Simon. 
Wendell Philip Stafford. 
William J. Starr. 
Harry C. C. Stiles. 
Charles H. Stockton. 

Mrs. Wm. Gumming Story. 
Frank Sutton. 
George Oakley Totten. 
John Van Schaick, jr. 
Charles D. Walcott. 
Richard B. Watrous. 
Henry White. 
Simon Wolf. 
A. S. Worthington. 
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APPEAL OF THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON. 



Enlightened and Patriotic Citizens Should Demand a Recon- 
sideration of the Site of New Government Power Plant, 
with Smokestacks in the Central Park System of the 
Nation's Capital. 



AKTISTIC REASONS. 

It is near the center of the central park system, 
■which consists of East Potomac Park, Riverside Park, 
Arlington, and the Mall, the playground of the people. 
Two f agades of this factory type of building face the 
park, making it, with the smokestacks (175 or 195 
feet high), most conspicuous and unsightly. It will 
destroy many attractive views of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol. It will be ugly and domi- 
nant in views across the Potomac from the hills on the 
east and west. It will be prominent, obtruding in 
charming views from the WTiite House, Washington 
Monument, Lincoln Memorial, and other important 
points. It will hloch the park end of tJie profosed 
river 'boulevard. 

For these reasons the National Commission of the 
Fine Arts, composed of unpaid, impartial experts, has 
condemned the site and the design of the building. 

BUSINESS EEASONS. 

The United States has an asset of approximately 
$100,000,000 in the parks, buildings, and memorials in 
the central park system, acquired and jealously con- 
served during the past hundred years. The object of 
this system of parks and buildings from the time of 
George Washington to the present day has been to 
secure a dignity and beauty in our Capital City com- 
mensurate with the spirit of the Nation. 

The new power plant will depreciate the value of 
the asset which the Nation has been more than a him- 
dred years acquiring. 

The site as selected by the Treasury Department is 
not necessary to the success of the plant, as experts 
have proved it can be erected on an unobjectional 
site for less money and where it will cost much less 
for maintenance. 

Business men will be quick to appreciate the wrong 
done to the people of the United States in thus de- 
stroying the value of a great asset. 

PATRIOTIC KEASONS. 

The Nation has erected fitting memorials to its 
greatest men, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
and U. S. Grant, in this central park system. The 
new power plant will clash with the Washington and 
Lincoln memorials and seriously mar their beauty, and 
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it will obtrude in attractive outlooks from these 
memorials. 

This should he resented hy all who venerate the 
rwimies of 'Washington and Lincoln. 

THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 

This great highway from the East to the West will 
pass through the park system by the Lincoln Me- 
morial,^ow arising in its chaste beauty and dignity. 
At this the most hallowed section in the highway the 
new power plant and smokestacks will be most ob- 
trusive and offensive. 

CULTURED PEOPLE. 

All people of intelligence appreciate the value in 
culture and refinement of beautiful buildings, monu- 
ments, and parks. The new Government powpr plant 
will mar this beauty and depreciate this moral force 
in the culture and the pleasure of the people. 

STATE LEGISLATURES. 

A great number of the States of the Union have 
taken the dome of the United States Capitol as the 
type for their State capitols, have contributed me- 
morial stones to be built into the Washington Monu- 
ment, and take pride in the Lincoln Memorial. All 
State legislatures are interested in the preservation of 
the dignity of these national structures and the park 
system of the Nation's Capital. 

The new Government power plant will destroy some 
of the most impressive and beautiful views of these 
structures. 

WHAT ENLIGHTENED PEOPLE SHOULD DO. 

For the reasons given, artistic, business, labor, sci- 
entific, patriotic societies, social and college alumni as- 
sociations should telegraph or write their Senators 
and Representatives individually and get resolutions 
through their camps, chapters, chambers of com- 
mercOj, boards of trade, clubs, societies, organizations, 
and State legislatures protesting and urge that work 
on the power plant he stopped and the whole matter 
be reconsidered, both from its economical and its artis- 
tic side, in accordance with Senate Joint Resolution 
92 as presented by Senator Francis G. Newlands. 

They should print the material showing the detri- 
mental character of the power plant in their official 
organs and get local papers to print the same, so the 
people of the Nation in all sections may know what 
IS being done to their city— the Nation's Capital, 



S. Doc. 362, 64-1. 
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Map of Central Park System, Washington, D. C, as shown in Park Commission Report, showing location of New Government Power Plant (condemned 
by the National Fine Arts Commission) where it will mar the beauty of the Park and belittle the dignity of the buildings and memorials. 



ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON ON THE NEW GOVERNMENT POWER 

PLANT. 

„, 'y^^ public has heard much about the location of the proposed power plant at the foot of Fourteenth 
street, but, in the confusion of arguments on opposite sides of the question, the pubHc has not been able to form 
^^t^^ri^*^ opinion as to the merits of the case. It is fair to assume that even in Congress many men, if not 
actually ignorant of the subject, are not fully cognizant of the merits of the case; hence in order to present it as 
bneily and succinctly as possible, a statement is subjoined hereto, giving in parallel columns and in the briefest 
lonn the arguments which have been advanced for and against the building of this power plant. We have 
endeavored to state the case fairly and without prejudice. 

ARGUMENTS BT THOSE IN PAVOE OP THE PROPOSED POWER 

PLANT. 



First. The proposed central heating, lighting, and 
power plant has been under discussion and study since 
3904. (See report of Bernard A. Green, Jan. 9, 1905 ; 
also report of the Thompson committee, June 1, 1911, 
and later in 1912.) The appropriation under which 
the proposed power plant is to be built was approved 
by the Sixty-third Congress on June 23, 1913. There 
is therefore no alternative for Treasury officials ex- 
cept to go ahead and carry out the mandate of Con- 
gress. 

Second. The power plant will effect very consider- 
able economies in lighting and heating Government 
buildings in a zone readily reached from it. 

Third. The new power plant is to be located south 
and east of the Southern Railway tracks, more than a 
mile from the White House, and in a region of wharves 
and docks. The character of the buildings and im- 
provements along here are all poor, and a well-de- 
signed power plant, even with tall chimneys, will not 
be an injury to the general appearance or effect. 



Fourth. The erection of the power plant with 2 
stacks will, it is calculated, enable the taking away of 
some 17 existing chimney stacks of other power plants. 



Fifth. It is suggested and even alleged that the op- 
position, if not actually in the name of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., is largely inspired by people con- 
nected with it, or by people whose friends are inter- 
ested in it as stockholders. The new power plant will 
be a fine building and a credit to Washington rather 
than an injury. 



ARGUMENTS BY THOSE OPPOSED TO THE PROPOSED POWER 
PLANT. 

First. Even though Congress passed the bill for 
the construction of this power plant in 1913, it is not 
too late for it to reconsider that action, especially in 
view of the protest made by the Art Commission and 
many citizens of Washington. 



Second. While it is conceded that the power plant 
may effect considerable economies, it is argued that 
even greater economies could be effected by enlarging 
the existing Capitol power plant. 

Third. While it is true that the power plant is to be 
located in a district which is as yet unimproved, that 
in no way detracts from the argument that the plans 
of the city of Washington, originated by the founders 
of the city, restudied in recent years at very consider- 
able expense, and thus far generally accepted, con- 
templates parking the water front from the War 
College up to a connection with the present Potomac 
Park. Placing the power plant where it is proposed 
to put it will seriously interfere if not effectually 
block the completion of this circuit boulevard and 
park system. 

Fourth. While it is proposed to erect a power plant 
with only two high stacks (certainly a disfigurement 
to the city), the chances are that, as the more Govern- 
ment buildings are built in the neighborhood, the plant 
will have to be enlarged and the number of stacks in- 
creased to four, six, or eight. The proposed plant with 
high stacks will, from Potomac Park, be a serious dis- 
figurement to the landscape, but obviously the enlarged 
plant will be that much worse. 

Fifth. The accusation that the opposition to the 
power plant is not disintterested, but is based on selfish 
motives, is nothing short of libelous unless it can be 
proved to be true. If it is true, the facts ought to be 
shown up. Perhaps the best evidence, however, that ■ 
the charge is totally unfounded is the fact that the 
objectors to the proposed location are not advocating 
that nothing be done, but that either a new and unob- 
jectionable location be found or that the existing Cap- 
itol power plant be enlarged so as to take care of these 
new requirements, 



In view of the conflict of opinion above indicated, there is a strong demand on the part of citizens from 
all over the country who revere the name of Washington, who take pride in the Capitol City, men who want to 
see the plan originally projected by Maj.L'Enf ant, Washington's friend, carried out, that Congress shall suspend 
construction on the power plant for at least 60 days, a time sufficient to enable a committee of disinterested 
and competent engineers, expert in heating, lighting, and power-plant construction, to make a recommendation 
to Congress on the merits ol the various proposals, and the arguments thereon. 
33748°— S. Doc. 362, 64r-l i 
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A SHORT HISTORY, AND FACTS ON "THE PARK COMMISSION PLANS." 



[Prepared by the Committee of One Hundred on the Development of Washington.] 



1896. The Public Art League was organized for 
the sole purpose- of having the Government create a 
Fine Arts Commission for the future development of 
Washington along the original plans of L'Enfant, 
who was employed by George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson in 1789 to plan the Nation's future 
Capital, the only city in the world ever planned 
before its construction and even to-day conceded by 
all nations the best planned city. 

1899. The Washington Board of Trade offered sug- 
gestions to Congress concerning the development 
of Washington (Park Improvement Papers of the 
District of Columbia, Public Doc. No. 1). The same 
year, through the Public Art League, the American 
Institute of Architects organized a convention and 
were requested to present suggestions on the develop- 
ment of Washington. (Senate No. 94, 56th Cong., 
2d sess.) 

1900. The celebration of the National Capital Cen- 
tennial went far to educate the people of the country 
as to the future of their Capital. As a permanent 
memorial a park-development plan was desired. 
(Public Doc. No. 136, Mar. 3, 1901.) 

1901. The Senate authorized a commission, com- 
posed of D. H. Burnham, Charles F. McKim, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, and Frederick Law Olmsted, to 
study plans for the development of Washington. 
(Senate Eept. 160, 57th Cong., 1st sess.) 

1902. The result of this commission was the Park 
Commission Eeport, recommending a return to the 
original L'Enfant plans and advising that that part 
of the District not shown in the L'Enfant plans be 
developed in harmony with them, was presented to 
and accepted by the Senate. (The Improvements of 
the Park System of the District of Columbia, 57th 
Cong., 1st sess.. Senate Kept. 166.) 

Note is here made that upon research it will be 
found that the park commission plans for the develop- 
ment of Washington are the result of careful study 
and an epitome of the best of the many plans and able 
suggestions that have been offered from time to time 
'to the Government and offer to the Nation's Capital 
a tangible, economical system for the location of its 
public buildings, bridges, statuary, highways, neigh- 
borhood parks, and a practical solution of the connect- 
ing of Potomac Park, National Zoological Park, Eock 
Creek Park, Soldiers' Home Park, and what will soon 
be Anacostia Park, the War College, the Mall, and 
Arlington, through a system of smaller parks, drives, 
and bridges. 

The idea is not to accomplish all this in one decade, 
but if the Nation wishes its Capital ultimately to 
become the most beautiful city in the world, then a 
plan is as necessary for its accomplishment as a plan 
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is to the man who would build a home, a machine, or 
lay out a garden. 

1903-1907. The Park Commission plans were de- 
vised by mortals, and it is not contended that they are 
infallible or that from time to time minor changes 
should not be made in them under the expert advice 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts, but it is 
contended that future Washington depends materially 
on these plans, and it is hoped that the House of 
Representatives will some day, in principle or in 
spirit, approve them as the Senate has done. It will 
then no longer be necessary for local and national 
organizations, societies, and public-spirited individ- 
uals to join in a movement, as was done during the 
years 1903 to 1907, to stop what they thought to be, 
though an honest, yet an unwise expenditure of public 
moneys by the location of parks, public buildings, and 
statuary not in harmony with the Park Commission 
plans. 

1908. The President, recognizing this condition, ap- 
pointed the Fine Arts Council (Executive order 
1010), and this council reported in favor of placing 
a projected Lincoln Memorial on the Mall, in keep- 
ing with the Park Commission plans, and through the 
efforts of tills council the bill to place a projected 
Lincoln Memorial at the Union Station, a severe diver- 
gence from the Park Commission plans, was defeated. 

1910. The Committee of One Hundfed on the De- 
velopment of Washington was organized by authority 
of the Washington (D. C.) Chamber of Commerce. 

1910. Congress considered it wise to create a Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts (a commission that 
gives its time to the Government gratis) and appro- 
priated $10,000 a year for its use. Every decision 
rendered by this commission has been in keeping with 
the Park Commission plans. 

1911. Congress passed an act authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 for a Lincoln Memorial to 
be placed in the_ District of Columbia and created the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission, which was to avail 
itself of the advice of the National Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. (Public 346, Senate 9449, February, 1911.) 

During the years 1910 and 1911 the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, the Washington Board of 
Trade, the Washington Federation of Citizens' Asso- 
ciations, and 14 individual citizens' associations passed 
resolutions indorsing the Park Commission plans, and 
the Lincoln Memorial site on the Mall in keeping with 
the plans, and' resolutions favoring the site as indi- 
cated by the Park Commission plans were adopted by 
over 200 local and national clubs, civic, municipal, 
patriotic, historical, architectural, fine arts, landscape, 
and engineering organizations, and societies through- 
out the country, and the leading business organizations 



CENTRAL HEATING, LIGHTING, AKD POWER PLANT. 
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of Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Ohio, Texas, California, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Nebraska, South Dakota, Michigan, 
Iowa, Kentucky, New York, Missouri, and Peimsyl- 
vania. 

1912. On December 4, after many meetings and ex- 
amining many plans, schemes, and suggestionSj such 
as roadways, etc., the Lincoln Memorial Commission, 
composed of President Taft, Speaker Clark, Eepre- 
sentatives McCall and Camion and Senators CuUom, 
Wetmore, and Martin, and Col. Cosby as executive 
officer, recommended to Congress that the Lincoln 
Memorial be placed in the District of Columbia on the 
Mall, in keeping with the Park Commission plans. 

On December 13, 1912, the Senate approved the 
findings of the Lincoln Memorial Commission. 

It has been proven again and again that with few 
exceptions business, civic, architectural, and artistic 
America are a unit that the WashingtoiL Jefferson, 
L'Enfant, and, in princijple, the Park Commission 
plans are the best for the future of the Nation's Capi- 
tal, but there are constant and persistent efforts made 
to materially change these plans ; no more glaring ex- 
ample of this can be found than the attempt that was 
made to divert the $2,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for a Lincoln Memorial in the District of Co- 
lumbia to a roadway outside of the District of Colum- 
bia. (Hearing Library Committee, H. E. 13045, 
1912.) 

1913. January 28 and 29, the House of Eepresenta- 
tives debated the location of the Lincoln Memorial ac- 
cording t5 the Park Commission plans and sustained 
the Park Commission site by a vote of 156 against 31. 

An Executive order was issued (Dec. 28, 1913) that 
all Federal structures in the District of Columbia be 
referred to the National Conunission of Fine Arts 
before final action. 

1915. The Treasury Department let a contract for 
a Government power plant, with smokestacks 175 or 



195 feet high, near the center of the park system. 
(Dec. 24,1915). 

1916. In spite of Executive order (Nov. 28, 1913) 
this most important matter was not submitted to the 
National Commission of Fine Arts until January 14, 
1916, 21 days after contract was let. "The National 
Commission of Fine Arts strongly disapproves the 
plans of this structure, and views with grave anxiety 
the location of any such plant on this site." (Jan. 
26, 1916.) 

A resolution was introduced in the Senate, asking 
for a reconsideration of the power plant building and 
site. (S. J. Res. 92, Jan. 29, 1916.) 

Occasional action detrimental to the Park Commis- 
sion plan is the only reason for the existence of the 
committee of one hundred on the development of 
Washington (organzed 1910), a permanent com- 
mittee, a national committee, and in its truest sense a 
vigilance committee, jealous for the future of Wash- 
ington, positive as to the spirit of the Park Commis- 
sion plans. 

It is the desire of this committee, as far as possible, 
to inform the people of the country, who own and take , 
such pride in their Capital, and their representatives 
in Congress (who for a hundred years and for cen- 
turies to come will be considerate of the Nation's Capi- 
tal), on what the Park Commission plans mean to 
future Washington, so they can think and vote under- 
standingly. 

Information in detail on the Park Commission 
plans, slides and suggestions for lectures, photographs 
and half tones showing present and future Washing- 
ton, news for publications, and resolutions to be 
adopted by organizations will be furnished free upon 
request by addressing 

The Committee of One Hundred on the 

Development op Washington, 
Glenn Brown, Chairman, 

806 17th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 



